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TOWNSEND HARRIS. 


O* the twenty-fifth of February last, a | Townsend Harris, had filled 
gentleman died at the age of seventy- | of eminence in the political and social walks 


five, whose career had been, in many re- | of life, and had acquitted himself with much 
spects, remarkable. This gentleman, Mr. | credit. 


many positions 
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Our portrait represents him as he ap- 
peared when in the fullness of manly vigor. 
He had a large and active brain, a tempera- 
mental organization approaching the har- 
monious, and abundantly supplementing the 
The base of his brain 
was large, the perceptives being prominent, 


vigorous intellect. 


and contributing to his ready appreciation of 
He 
possessed also a ready intuition which en- 


facts and practical subjects in general. 


abled him to master subjects without severe 
toil or study. The conformation and ex- 
pression of the face indicate culture, that 
the mind had been rendered active in the di- 
rection of philosophy and reflection, and in 
Lan- 
guage is shown by the fullness of the eyes. 

The social nature was fully developed, 
and this, co-operating with his intellect and 


the comprehension of esthetic detail. 


intuition, and with his sympathetic feeling, 
rendered him genial in disposition, affable, 
and winning. He was remarkable for his 


power to adapt himself to the customs and 
usages of others, to conform to the manner- 


isms of strangers or foreigners. The faculty 
of Agreeableness is well indicated in the 
portrait, and this assisted in a marked de- 
gree toward rendering him acceptable to 
friends and strangers. The head shows 
height in the coronal region, and coinci- 
dently indicates firmness, ambition, self- 
reliance, and personal force. He was well 
qualified for taking places of responsibility 
He had the 
qualities for the orator, the teacher, the law- 
yer, and the merchant. 


in business or in education. 


Townsend Harris was born at Sandy 
Hill, New York, where he received the rudi- 
ments of education in the ordinary district 
school, and such training as was deemed 
sufficient for a youth who looks to com- 
mercial life as his sphere of activity. At 
the age of fifteen he came to New York, and 
took a clerkship in a dry-goods store, where 





he remained a year, when he obtained a 
situation in a large china house having an ex- 
tensive foreign trade. In this he remained 
until he was taken into the firm as a partner. 
In the course of time he became sole pro- 
prietor of the business. While engaged 
in the conduct of this business he found time 
to give attention to public matters, particu- 
larly education. For several years he served 
as a trustee or commissioner; was twice 
elected President of the Board of Education, 
and while holding that office suggested the 
idea of establishing a Seminary of a higher 
grade than the common school, the benefits 
of which should be free to all scholars who 
had passed the lower branches of the public 
school curriculum. Out of this suggestion 
grew the Free Academy, or New York Free 
College. Its establishment cost Mr. Harris 
a great deal of labor and earnest advocacy 
with pen and tongue. 

When in 1848 the new empire of Japan 
opened up to the trade of the Pacific, and 
California gold attracted the business man 
and adventurer, Mr. Harris purchased a 
vessel, loaded it, and sailed around Cape 
Horn. After several years had been oc- 
cupied in traversing the Pacific Ocean, visit- 
ing different countries, he reached China 
in 1854, where he received from the Govern- 
ment of the United States the commission 
of Consul at Ningpo. In 1855 he returned 
for a brief visit to New York, and while here 
received the appointment of Consul-General 
to Japan. This appointment was entirely 
unsolicited on his part, and the subsequent 
administration of the office by Mr. Harris 
proved the sagacity of the State Department 
in selecting him for it. Through his able 
diplomacy important benefits were secured 
to this country from the then exclusive and 
suspicious Japanese. He was also appointed 
commissioner to negotiate a treaty with the 
empire of Siam, and by its successful con- 
summation, another new mart of trade was 
opened to the commerce of the United 
States at Bangkok. To Mr. Harris’ tact, 
courage, and suavity, the establishment of 
ainicable commercial relations for some of 
the Christian nations of Europe with Japan 
were largely due. 

Mr. Harris was a large, portly, impressive 
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man ; very cordial and winning, yet resolute 
in manner. He spoke several languages 
with fluency ; was able even to converse in 
Japanese without the aid of an interpreter. 
It is said that when Mr. Harris entered 
upon the duties of his Japan consulship 
scarcely any progress had been made toward 
obtaining facilities social or commercial. 
American coin was received only at a de- 
preciation of more than one-half, no arti- 
cle of necessity could be purchased except 





through the medium of an agent expressly 
appointed in each case, and this appoint- 
ment could only be obtained from Jeddo, 
the capital. Mr. Harris was admitted to the 
presence of the Emperor in July, 1858, less 
than two years from the time of his arrival 
at Japan, the result of his tact, courage, and 
pleasing manners. 

He had prepared materials for a history 
of Formosa, and was also engaged on a 
similar work on Japan. 





> 


THE STUDY OF HUMAN NATURE. 


UMAN responsibilities are seldom esti- 
mated at their proper value. It is not 


enough for us that we make our degree of | 
knowledge the measure of responsibility ; | 


our duties lie much farther than this. Not 
only the knowledge we have, but the latent 


abilities which we leave to slumber unused, . 


and the neglected opportunities for bringing 
such abilities into exercise, have claims up- 
on us which we have no right to ignore. For 
the buried talents, be they one or ten, we 
must assuredly give an account. The possi- 
bilities of the human mind are far beyond 
our present conception. Each succeeding 
age reveals capacities and mental resources 
of which the preceding age had but a faint 
foreshadowing. 

Not very long ago Phrenology was but as 
a single taper, pointing upward by a narrow 
path; now, however, it is like the flame of 
a lighthouse, high upon the rocks, illumina- 
ting the dark sea of human life, so that the 
breakers may be avoided. 

The science of Phrenology is as an open 
door to the hidden chambers of the soul, 
and when once we have passed through its 
portals, we can have no sufficient excuse for 
remaining in the antechamber of knowledge, 
for every door of the mind is easily accessi- 
ble from this broad vestibule. Still the doors 
of wisdom will not swing back noiselessly 
without touch. Effort is essential for every 
achievement. Not that effort which, when 
one great point is gained stops and cries: 
“See, how wise I have grown! This is 
enough!” but that continuous endeavor 
which from each summit attained, moves 





onward toward the heights beyond, until at 
last the great panorama of human thought, 
motive, and will is spread like a landscape 
beneath. 

A careful, honest, and spiritually-minded 
investigator may become an expert in the 
study of human nature. He may reach a 
point where he can deftly trace action back 
to motive, and no mask can prevent him 
from reaching the sources or mainsprings 
of conduct. To such an expert, the clasp 
of a hand, the glance of an eye, the charac- 
ters which the fingers may have traced upon 
paper, or even the atmosphere with which 
an individual surrounds himself, are sufficient. 
clues by which he may be able to trace the 
undercurrent of thought, and make a just 
estimate of character. In fact, those of us 
who claim no special culture in this di- 
rection can but have observed some mani- 
festations of this power in ourselves. How 
often do we find ourselves instinctively 
drawn toward some strangers and repelled 
from others. We sometimes experience some- 
thing akin to an exaltation of spirit in the 
presence of one whose soul has been purified 
by suffering, even though at the time we had 
never interchanged with that person a word. 
Again, we so.netimes feel a repugnance to 
some stranger so strong that we are impelled 
to change our seat in the cars, or pass to 
the opposite side of a room in order to 
rid ourselves of his unpleasant influence. 
Now these experiences are but the manifes- 
tations of this disposition calling upon us for 
recognition. It demands to be recognized 
as an undeniable factor in the make-vp of 
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human beings, and as such it is as much 
entitled to analysis, exercise, and culture as 
any which we possess. 

Indeed, is it not because this power to dis- 
cern the character and quality of human be- 
ings has been so long ignored that we find 
mankind, with all their wondrous gifts, still 
submerged in an overwhelming sea of fraud, 
deception, and wickedness? The exercise 
of this faculty must of necessity do away 
with hypocrisy and crime, because they 
could no longer remain concealed. 

The faculties of the human spirit are all 
equally God-given, and are equally entitled 
to recognition. Yet there seems to be a 
superior Divinity in this one—inasmuch as 
it ‘‘ searches the heart and the intents there- 
of,” and points unerringly to the line which 
divides truth from falsehood, light from dark- 
ness, and strength from weakness. This 
power is sometimes called Psychometry, 
and it really is but an extension or amplifi- 
cation of Phrenology. 

There are many who have given careful 
attention to this subject, who can trace the 
character of persons by sitting in the room 
with them, or even by holding in the hand, 
for a few moments, garments they have 
worn or letters they have written. In one 
instance the writer was present when a gen- 
tleman, wishing to test this power, gave to 
an expert a letter inclosed in a blank en- 
velope. After holding it a few moments, he 
commenced giving a description which was 
so marked, that the gentleman begged him 
to desist lest others who were present should 
be able to recognize the identity of the wri- 
ter from his faithful analysis. The delinea- 
tor was a man of fine culture, with a clear 
head and pure heart. Indeed the exercise 
of this faculty is of itself a refining process. 
It establishes a habit of mental scrutiny, a 
habit of distinguishing at once good from 
evil, and the contrast between these two be- 
ing so constantly kept before the mind it 
comes instinctively to follow the true and 
reject the false. As the trained eye of a 
skilled artist at once discovers the genius 
displayed in a fine picture, or the crude pre- 
tensions ina poor one, so does the expert in 


character-reading detect at once the genuine | 


from the counterfeit. 


We are gathering the history of this world 
as we pass through it. The men and wom- 
en who jostl2 against us on the crowded 
thoroughfares leave upon us the impress 
of their real value. We also daguerreotype 
our moral and mental status upon all with 
whom we come in contact. We are as sen- 
sitized plates, upon which are stamped the 
moral features of our surroundings, and a due 
degree of attention given to this method of 
studying human nature will enable us to 
bring out into distinct outline these historic 
pictures. 

In the moral, as in the physical universe, 
there can be no waste, and these pictures 
we paint along life’s way must endure so 
long as spirit endures. First, we know 
that this power to fathom human nature ex- 
ists. Second, we know that no power or 
faculty is given us to be left unused or un- 
cultivated. Third, we know that if the masses 
of men could once be brought to recognize 
this fact, viz., that it was impossible for 
them to hide impurity and deception, so 
that the truly cultivated minds could not 
unerringly trace their wickedness to its 
source, they would soon “cease to do evil 
and learn to do well.” 

If the youth of to-day could feel certain 
that they were leaving ineffaceable traces of 
themselves wherever they went, which the 
clear-eyed student of human nature could 
readily trace, how soon would they discard 
all unworthy and unclean thoughts and mo- 
tives. Because the world does not recognize 
this faculty of soul-reading, or because men 
may sneer at it as something visionary and 
unreal, are not sufficient reasons for ignor- 
ing facts which are patent to every close ob- 
server. All truth receives recognition only 
after it has been born of pain and persecu- 
tion. HELEN M. SLOCUM. 





— 


GRATITUDE!—A correspondent of the 
New York Evening Post writes of some inci- 
dents which have come to his knowledge. 
They are so suggestive in their nature that 
we publish a part of the communication : 

A little girl whose mother keeps a candy 
| shop, was passing the Brooklyn Athenaeum 
| one most inclement day recently, and found 
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a wallet stuffed with bank-bills. She im- 
mediately concluded it had been dropped by 
some one attending the entertainment then 
going on in the building. Notwithstanding 
the cold, and mayhap the temptation, she 
waited for the crowd to come out, in order 
to find the owner. Among the first, two 
ladies handsomely dressed came down the 
staircase together, and as they passed so 
near the little girl as almost to overturn her 
basket, she heard one of them exclaim, 
“ How unfortunate! There were $300 in my 
wallet.” 
stopped her, and said: “I found the money. 
I have been waiting to find the owner.” 
While by-standers looked on, the lady se- 
renely remarked, “ That will do, little girl; 
I am sorry I haven’t a penny to give you,” 
and walked on. 

As a counterpart of this, with a humorous 


With flushed face the little girl | 


complexion, a story is told of a young man 
in this city [New York] who found a pocket- 
book containing a considerable sum of money, 
and advertised it. The wallet was identi- 
fied by some one living a short distance out 
of the city, and the young man dispatched 
it to the owner. As his fellow clerks in the 
office were acquainted with the circum- 
stance, there was an expectant group about 
the young man a few days later, as he was 
opening an express package coming from 
the place where his correspondent lived. 
The general expectation received a most 
| comical shock as the torn wrappings reveal- 
ed a paper box, and the box uncovered dis- 
played a pound or two of common candy, 
which the grateful owner of the wallet beg- 
ged the honorable young man “ to accept as 
a slight,” etc. No allusion was made to re- 
funding the cost of advertising. 
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AN AMATEUR’S RULES OF PHYSIOGNOMY. 


N reading a book, a good teacher recog- 


nizes the fact that a correct expression | 


of the passage under study by a pupil, is 
more easily imitated by another, than if the 
teacher himself read it, and asked the pupil | 
to render it as he had. The teacher has so 

much science that the art for common prac- | 


tice is obscured to undeveloped minds. 
the same way, I think, the outgrowth of my 
little science with my every-day art may be 
helpful to other unscientific learners. To 
Study Physiognomy in its full sense, as a 
more or less developed science and philoso- 
phy, requires all the culture that makes a 
first-class sculptor or painter; he must 
know Psychology, Physiology, Anatomy, and 
their union science—Phrenology. There is 
another and more popular way of studying 
Physiognomy, either as is done distinctively 
by a man or by a woman, by observation, 
or by sensation. Given a person with a 
woman’s sensibility and a man’s analytical 
observation, especially if he has the culture 
above described, and you have the ideal 
physiognomist. 

Too much of the popular idea of human 
nature is founded on mere arbitrary opin- 
ions or Ephraimite judgments—“ cakes not 


In | 


| turned.” An excellent lady I remember, 
never liked a man with a thick back-neck. 
| She was sound in her judgment, but only as 
| far as she went, for it left out the fact that 
such is occasionally joined with a good front 
and top-head, whereby its indicated tenden- 
cies could be controlled. Those who follow 
arbitrary opinions or partial rules are apt 
to consider the observer who judges from a 
line, complexion, curve, or form, more arbi- 
trary and partial than themselves ; but sci- 
ence backs the art, so teaching and experi- 
ence prove both true. Lavater, who was a 
discoverer, and had both sensibility to hu- 
man nature and observation of its sculptur- 
ing, always studied a whole subject. By 
knowing what was ov man, he soon learned 
to know what was z% him, and wce versa. 

Here are our Amateur Rules: 

1. The first look should be a constitu- 
tzonal one. Man, by constitution, is more 
than in a mere condition, to which sense 
the word is most frequently applied ; for con- 
stitution, rightly understood, teaches of the 
natures of the man. Every one has either 
two or three natures. If he is a Christian, 
he has a spirit, soul, and body. If unregener 





ate, he has only a soul and body. The 
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former is a person, the latter is only the 
highest of zxdéviduals. Try to see whether 
the man is recreated into God's image and 
in accordance with His likeness (Glory —re- 
vealed plan), or is only a soulish man. This 
will settle the question, whether he is a God- 
aided man or only one dependent upon psy- 
chical force for his character and conduct. 
In the first case, you can generally predicate 
the predominance of his spiritual faith ex- 
pressing nature. In the latter, the soul will 
be more likely to express his bodily sense 
nature. 

2. See, of what race is the man? It is 
the ethnological look. History tells certain 
truths of Physiognomy, which can be best 
learned from it, as to race and national ten- 
dencies. A Norwegian writer, for instance, 
says that malice is a dominant trait of his 
countrymen. Philology says the Persian has 
no word for gratitude ; and if it is not in his 
language, it is not in his heart. A Persian’s 
highest compliment is for the man who 
catches him in a Ze / Remember that, since 
Adam failed to reach the “ Tree of Life,” 
color is not a lesson of trait, but complexion 
may be. The “black” and the “ freckled” 
man only mark a distinction of grade, not 
of difference of color. Complexion, in Physi- 
ognomy, is not a racial mark, but a constitu- 
tional condition mark, and the contrast is 
not based on black and white, but upon red 
and white. Blood, as a life, is oxe—not of 
one man, but of one kind. There was a con- 
stitutional difference of 42d, but there is 
only a conditional difference of men, except 
as grace re-divides humanity. 

3. Take ¢wo looks at every face ; a front 
and a side view. You get the lines and 
power from the front face, and the angles 
and force by the side. By one you can see 
many characters hidden in the other. By 
brow lines, for instance, you may learn of the 
subjects zmertza, or “ mushiness;’’ but by 
his angles you can learn his want of capacity. 

4. Ask yourself, has the face grown pro- 
portionally ? Is there an infantile chin, or a 
“crushed” brow? Does the head seem to 
have been pressed in from above and below 
at the expense of the nose? Is the face, etc., 
in proportion to the body? Is it infantile 
and associated with a vast brutal or sensual 





body? The vilest woman of this San Juan 
region is so grown. 

5. Is this man or woman an abnormal ? 
Is he feminine, or she masculine? ‘fo what 
animal have they been degraded? I once 
said to a companion whom I was visiting: 
“Oliphant, look at that fox!” His reply was: 
“His name is Fox, and he is the biggest 
rascal in the country!”’ In the sexually 
abnormal you must look for contradictory 
traits. In the animal, bird, or fish man, or 
woman, expect typal traits. 

6. Distinguish between the sexes, both 
generally and particularly. Some people 
class men and women on the principle of 
the man who thought that what was good 
for a horse was good for man. The Roman 
is the extreme man. The Greek is the mid- 
dle man, between the sexes. A woman 
with more than a Greek nose, for instance, 
is to be judged much as you would a man. 
Strength, straightness, and squareness are 
masculine, as also is convexity; but a 
woman should have beauty, the curve, and 
roundness, as also concavity. 

7. Read “ New Physiognomy,”’ and look 
at the separate parts, especially of the face 
of the subject. The face is the concentration 
of the whole man, as man is of the whole 
cosmos. Redfield points out one hundred 
and fifty-seven parts in the face, and Lavater 
has twenty-six rfiles for the brow alone. I 
have tried many of Lavater’s rules, and 
always proved them. After one reading of 
the “ New Physiognomy” I saw ten times 
as much in every face as I had ever seen 
before. 

In this article I have laid emphasis upon 
the face and upon trait marks, more than 
upon expression, that wide domain which is 
best judged by sensibility to human nature, 
which sensibility being actually a trait of 
many, is to me a good proof of such an 
organ as that of human nature. Each one 
must follow the style of investigation best 
suited to them, and on the line in which 
they apprehend the quickest, or on which 
they have been longest at work gathering 
data. There is great need of specialists in 
Physiognomy. There is, for instance, need 
at present for a specialist on neck dines, etc., 
a pillar whose inscriptions no known physi- 
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ognomist has ever read. They are nearly as 
varied as the face lines. Who will take man 
by the throat and tell us his name? (Revela- 


tion). As anew use for that part of him, 
I recommend it to all lovers and enemies. 
ALEX. M, DARLEY. 





A CLUSTER OF SIMPLE FLOWERS. 


VERY lover of nature esteems flowers, 
and ranks their culture among the 
more desirable employments of human life. 
Their growth, beauty, and perfume, con- 
tribute more to human gratification than 
most of us think. After the frosts of winter 
have been melted by the genial breath of 
spring, and meadows and gar- 
dens begin to put on a mantle 
of green, the dullest of us are 
cheered by the sight; the first 
daisy which blooms in the 
meadow is hailed with joy, 
and we feel that the triumph 
of life is complete. The pur- 
pose of this article is not an 
ambitious one; it is not in- 
tended to present an array of 
rare and costly plants, but to 
suggest a few of those simpler 
flowers which any one can cul- 
tivate and bring to gratifying 
maturity. There are many plants, like the 
aster, candytuft, cockscomb, phlox, etc., all 
certainly beautiful, which are so generally 
known that we have thought it scarcely 
worth while to include them among our 
illustrations. In nearly every village garden 


Fig. 2.~ AMARANiHUS. 


by the road-side such flowers are to be 
seen. Doubtless many which we shall 
mention are familiar to the reader, but as 
their fitness for popular use is unquestion- 
able, he will not protest to their appear- 
ance here, First we name the Alyssum; 








or, as it is commonly called, Sweet Alys- 

sum, whose little white flowers win our 

approval at once, not only on account of 

their dainty shape, but also because of 

their fragrance. It grows freely from seed, 

either under glass or in the open ground, 
and is, in maturity, about six inches high. 

The Amaranthus, which in 

its different varieties goes by 

several names, like Sunrise, 

Love Lies Bleeding, Prince’s 

Feather, and many others, is a 

valuable plant on account of its 

ornamental foliage, the leaves 

being highly colored and gracé- 

ful, and the growth tall, being 

upward of two feet. The en- 

graving shows the variety called 

Sunrise, one of the best of the 

class ; its top is a brilliant crim- 


Fig. 1.—Sweet Atyssym, Son. The Amaranthus belongs 


to the half-hardy plants. If the 
seed be sown early, when the weather has 
become decided, say in May or June, and in 
soil tolerably rich, it will make a rapid 
growth. This flower is adapted to the 
centers of beds or mixed flower borders. 


Fig. 3.—AQUILEGIA. 


It is a beautiful addition, on account of its 
height, to a bed mainly composed of plants 
of low growth. 

The Antirrhinum, otherwise known by 
the popular name of Snapdragon, is con- 
sidered one of our best half-hardy perennials, 
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It is a showy and useful border plant, suc- 
ceeds in any good garden soil, blooms early | 
the same season, if protected a little at first, 
and continues to flower until after frost. If | 
not too much exhausted, the plant survives | 
winter, and flowers 
.well the second sum- 
mer. 

The Aquilegia is the 
old and well- prized | 
Columbine, in its vari- | 
eties combining flow- 
ers the most curious in 
form, with colors the 
most striking and beau- 
tiful. It flowers early 
in the spring, the seeds 
being sown in the open 
ground. The plants can be increased by 
dividing the roots. This plant grows wild 
almost everywhere, and is called by children 
the Wild Honeysuckle. 

The Balsamina is one of the most beauti- 


Fig. 4.—BaLsAMINA, 


Fig. 5.—CATCHFLY. 


ful and popular annuals. Like the Aster, it 
is an old favorite with those who are given to 
varied horticulture, and gardeners have paid 
so much attention to it during the past 
quarter of acentury, that the stock bas been 
immensely improv- 
ed. With fair treat- 
ment, plants and 
flowers of the most 
gratifying excellence 
may be produced. 
The seed should be 
sown in a frame or 
bed, or in pots if 
large specimens are 
desired. The soil should be very rich. 
The flowers produced by the Balsamina 


Fig. 6.—CeENTAUREA. 





are gorgeous masses of brilliant color, usu- 


ally variegated. The variety which appears 
to be the most highly prized is called Smith’s 
Prize, and resembles in many respects the 
Camellia. 

The Catchfly, which is the prettiest of the 
Silenes, has _ small 
white, red, or rose- 
tinted flowers, rising 
up independently 
from the stem. It is 
admirably adapted 
for spring and sum- 
mer blooming n 
beds, rock-work, etc. 

For this plant, as with most of the others 
on the list, the ground should be prepared 
by digging to the depth of eighteen or twenty 
inches, and if it be not rich and loose, plenty 
of leaf-mould and thoroughly rotted manure 


Fig. 7, Convolvulus Minor. 


should be added so that the surface shall be 
fine and smooth. As a general thing, the 
seed should be sowed thinly and lightly 
covered with soil. Ifthe weather be dry and 
warm, it will be well to shade the ground 


ea 4 
Fig. 9.—DeLPHinium. 


and keep it moist by watering with a finc 
sprinkler. As soon as the plants appear they 
should be thinned out to a proper distance, 
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and the flowers should be removed as soon 
as they begin to fade; otherwise the plant 
loses strength, and its blooming period is 
shortened. 

The Centaurea, often called Basket Flower 
or Bachelor’s Button and Corn Bottle, is per- 
fectly hardy, and 
succeeds well in 
any common gar- 
den soil. The va- 
riety represented 
in the engraving 
is the Centaurea 
Americana, or 
Basket Flower, 
because the caylx has the appearance of a 
basket filled and overflowing with its hair- 
like petals. 

The Morning-Glory of our childhood may 
be said to have its representative in the Con- 
volvulus Minor, of which our next engraving 


Fig. 10.—GAILLARDIA. 


furnishes a good showing in what might be. 


Fig. 11 —Mimvu tus, 


called an improved form. This is a dwarf- 

ish plant of trailing habit, each one covering 

a circle two feet or more in diameter. The 

flowers are about two-thirds the size of those 

of the common Morning-Glory, and when 

crown in a bed, forms a beautiful mass of 

bloom. The flowers 

close in the afternoon. 

It is not necessary to 

state that it grows 

freely in almost any 

situation, producing a 

splendid effect on rock- 

work, stumps of trees, 

: banks, rough fences, 
AY etc. 

Fig. 12.— MESEMBRYAN- Our next engraving 

THEMUM, . 

represents a variety 

of Collinsia, an annual like the last men- 

tioned, and a free flowering, popular plant, 

very attractive in beds, mixed borders, or 

ribbons. Jt grows to the height of one foot ; 





does not require special treatment, the end 
of April or early in May being time for sow- 
ing the seed outside. 

Next we have the Delphinium, generally 
known as Larkspur. 
The varieties of this 
plant differ greatly in 
habit of growth. Some 
produce magnificent 
spikes of flowers, while 
others are dwarfish 
and completely cov- 
ered with bloom. The 
double varieties are 
very beautiful. The color is chiefly blue, shad- 
ing off, while all are more or less marked 
with some other tint. The Delphinium pre- 
fers a cool soil, and the seed should be 
sown in the autumn or very early in the 


Fig. 13.—HepysaRuM. 


£ ig. 14.—P 2RILLA, 


spring. The branching varieties, like that 
represented, grow two feet in height, and 
should be planted ten inches apart. 

The Gaillardia, or Blanket Flower, is a 
good bedding annual. It isa constant bloom- 
er throughout the whole summer; a hardy 


Fig. 15.—Prtunia. 


The 


plant, thriving in any light, rich soil. 
specimens should be set from twelve to 
eighteen inches apart. 

The Hedysarum, of which nearly all the 
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varieties produce handsome flowers of an 
attractive pea form, in mannner of growth 
bears some resemblance to Scarlet Clover, 
butit is a much bolder and handsomer flower, 
and desirable as an ornament to a garden 


Fig. 16.—PHAcELIA, 


plot. Perfectly hardy, the seed may be sown 
early in the open ground. 

The Mesembryanthemum is a half-hardy 
annual, and a great favorite in households 
where plants are kept in variety. Its deli- 
cate, succulent, and almost transparent 
branches and leaves have given it the com- 
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Fig. 17.—Rocker. 


mon names of Ice-Plant and Dew-Plant. It 
isof drooping habit and so adapted to basket 
and vase work. Flowers of the Ice-Plant 
variety are small and white; those of the 
Dew-Plant are pink. It needs awarm, sunny 
situation, and succeeds best in a dry, loamy 
soil. Its origin is the-Cape of Good Hope. 

The Mimulus or 
Monkey flower is a 
profuse bearer of sin- 
gularly shaped and 
brilliantly colored flow- 
ers. It is tender look- 
ing, with almost trans- 
parent branches. Seeds 
sown in the spring 
make fine bedding plants for summer 
blooming; when sown in the autumn 
they produce very effective early flowering, 
green-house, or window plants. It suc- 


Fig. 18.—Satvia. 





ceeds best in moist soil. The Musk Plant 
belongs to the Mimulus genus. 

The Perilla, one of the best ornamental 
leaf plants, is of comparatively recent intro- 
duction, and deserves the attentiou of those 
who like variety in the arrangement of their 
garden beds. Its habit of growth is neat 


Fig. 19.—Tropazotum Minus. 


and shrubby, while its foliage is of a deep 
mulberry or blackish purple, forming a fine 
contrast to the silver or light-hued plants. 
It grows to the height of ten inches or more, 
and is very desirable for the center of a bed 
of ornamental leaved plants, and suitable as 
a low screen or hedge. It grows freely in 
any rich soil, and belongs to the half-hardy 
class of annuals. 

The Petunia, which is familiar enough to 
the reader, requires no special description, 
having grown into particular favor during 
the past three or four years. The brilliance 
and variety of its colors, combined with the 
duration of its blooming period render it in- 
valuable. It succeeds in any good soil. To 
be sure, one can not rely entirely upon the 


Fig. oa Ws LERIANA. 

product of good seed, as they are inclined 
to sport; yet the result, so far as bloom is 
concerned, is usually effective. The seed 
may be sown in a cold frame, hot-bed, or 
upon ground. They do well if the soil be 
moderately rich. 

The Phacelia is a hardy annual, its flowers 
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being blue and white, adapt it as a bor- 
der plant, and render it very effective 
in bouquet making. The variety represent- 
ed has whitish flowers, with long black 
hairs. Most of the varieties produce blue 
flowers. 

The Rocket can not be said to be an un- 
familiar plant by any means, yet is deserv- 
ing of more extensive cultivation in the 
gardens of the people, being a very hardy 
biennial, and bearing clusters of single flow- 
ers, which are fragrant during the evening. 
The best colors are purple and white. With 
fair culture, the Rocket will grow to the 
height of eighteen inches. The seed germ- 
inates readily in the open ground. The en- 
graving is a representation of the Sweet 
Rocket. 

The Salvia, a shrubby plant, commonly 
known as Flowering Sage, grows freely in 
any light, rich soil, and from eighteen inches 
to two feet in height. It is one of the best 


bedding plants; the kinds with which we 
are most familiar being loaded with spikes 
of scarlet flowers from July to October. By 
planting the seed in a hot-bed they will 


get a good start for planting out when the 
weather has become warm. Thrifty plants 
may be potted in the fall for winter bloom- 
ing. 

The Tropaeolum or Nasturtium is a half- 
hardy annual, profuse as a bloomer, with 
a climbing habit, and for ornament, the 
green-house or conservatory, or for covering 
trellises, verandas, and bowers, out of doors, 
or for bedding purposes this plant is scarcely 
surpassed. When used for bedding the plant 
should be carefully pegged down. The Tro- 
paeolum is easily cultivated, and comes into 
flower the first season. It is a half-hardy an- 
nual, growing freely in light soil which is not 
toorich, The Tropaeolum Minus is a dwarf 
which grows about a foot high. The Tro- 
paeolum Majus is prominent among the 
climbers. 

The Valeriana, of which the improved gar- 
den varieties are beautiful, is well adapted 
to borders. It bears large corymbs of small 
flowers, scarlet, white, and red, and grows 
from two to three feet in height. It may 
be planted close to the house or on shady 





lawns, as it does not need the sun for good 
development. 

The cost of the seed of any and all the 
plants we have mentioned is trifling, and it 
may be procured from any good florist. For 
the excellent illustrations which accompany 
this article we are indebted to the kindness 
of Mr. James Vick, the well-known seeds- 
man of Rochester, New York. 
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THE POTENCY OF HIGH DILUTIONS.— 
From French sources we derive the follow- 
ing incident: Madame de X——, feeling 
rather poorly, sent for her doctor, a home- 
opathist, and asked him to give her a “ po- 
tion’”’ which might make her able to go the 
same evening toa ball. The ‘ Aésculapian” 
wrote his prescription, and the servant was at 
once sent to the chemist. On his return, as 
he met Monsieur de X——,, he gave him the 
potion, That gentleman, whose father was 
an allopathic doctor, dislikes Hahnemann’s 
pupils, and thought it a rare opportunity of 
correcting forever his wife’s mania for the 
principle of “ Smz/éa sémilébus curantur.” 
He threw away all that was in the bottle, 
and filled it with fresh water. Madame de 
X—— drank with confidence the contents 
of the bottle, felt herself much better (or at 
least thought so, for c’est la foi gui sauve) 
a few hours afterward, and finally went the 
same evening with her husband to the ball, 
for which she had been longing so much 
for some time. The homeopathic doctor 
had been also invited. As soon as he saw 
M. de X—— he took him aside and told 
him : “‘ Now, awful unbeliever, will you dare 
any more in future to deny the prodigious 
effects of our medicines?” M. de X—— 
began to laugh so loud that all the persons 
present asked him the reason of his hilarity. 
As, although the two gentlemen differ on 
medical matters, they are, however, on very 
good terms, M. de X—— thought the best 
was to relate his fraud. The homeopathist, 
without being disturbed in the least, an- 
swered : “ My dear sir, you must have shak- 
en the bottle ; one drop was left, very likely, 
and it was quite enough to operate the cure.” 
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Domestic happiness, thou only bilan 
Of paradise that has survived the fall! 
‘Thou art the nurse of virtue. 








ONCE AGAIN. 


Once again earth’s breast is throbbing 
With the quickening pulse of spring. 

Once again the wind’s wild sobbing 
Hushes, and the robius sing. 


Once again the leaves are peeping 
From their somber hiding-place ; 
Once again the flowers late sleeping 
Waken each with smiling face. 


Once again our footfalls meeting 
Lies a velvet carpet green. 

Once again we pause, repeating, 
“Fairest pattern ever seen.”’ 


Once again the violet catches 
On its lip the kiss of sky. 

Once again some blossom matches 
Each rare color set on high. 


Once again the breezes linger 
Cradling soft the odorous air. 

Once again writ by God’s finger 
Is His evidence of care. 


Once again He proves immortal 
All His power doth create ; 
And this footatool by the portal 

Seems a blessed place to wait. 





8. L, OBERHOLTZER. 
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“THE LITTLE FOXES THAT SPOIL THE VINES.” 


OLOMON, in his “Song of Songs” 

(that one divine love-ditty allowed in 
our English version of the Bible by the 
grave and learned bishops of King James), 
breaks forth with a poet’s enthusiasm in 
the following words: 

“For lo! the winter is past, the rain is 
over and gone. 

“The flowers appear on the earth; the 
time of the singing of birds is come, and 
the voice of the turtle is heard in the land. 

“The fig-tree putteth forth her green 
figs ; and the vines, with the tender grapes, 
give a good smell! . Zake us the foxes, the 
little foxes, that sfoz7 the vines, for our vines 
have tender grapes.” 

This description of spring is so concise, 
simple, and vivid, that, like the Twenty-third 
Psalm to the devotional soul, it has a way 
of spontaneously recurring to the memory 
of trained Christians with each renewal of 
the budding season of the year; as if no 
other language could be so pertinently sug- 
gestive of the laughing blue skies, succeed- 
ing winter’s leaden ones; the vernal sur- 
shine following upon the outskirts of snow- 
clouds; the putting forth of delicate leaf 


and blossom in the footfalls of Jong-contin- 
ued rains. 

Many a morning have we sought the 
woods and climbed the hill$, luxuriating in 
the “sweet look that Nature wears,”’ in this, 
her resurrection time; our hearts swelling 
with a feeling of restored possession, as if 
the loved and lost had come back to our 
yearning arms, and the grave had, indeed, 
given up our dead, looking at us with the 
dusky eyes of violets, the white surprise of 
snow-drops, the shining promise of cro- 
cuses. And then with the increasing warmth 
of early June, with what delight have we ob- 
served the young fruit among the leaves, and 
perceived the “good smell” of the tender 
grapes ; oh, how good! as delicious a fra- 
grance as that of pine-apples or ripe straw- 
berries! But some day we discover both our 
vines and their prospective harvests spoiled ; 
| they are bruised and battered, lying on the 
| ground, the tender clusters broken or utter- 
| ly destroyed. 
| Such a misfortune was very common to 
the ancient Israelites in Judea; and it ap- 
pears that not even the closely-walled and 
well-guarded vineyards of the mighty King 
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Solomon were exempt from such happen- 
ings. We can imagine the sapient monarch 
trailing his purple robes in the dust, in his 
eager endeavors to discover the perpetrators 
of these cruel injuries to the prized vines ; 
brought, mayhap, along with ivory, gold- 
dust, asses, and peacocks from Ophir and 
far-distant isles of the sea. His close scru- 
tiny seems to have detected certain ¢racks, 
betraying the nature and name of the depre- 
dator; though, no doubt, the cunning creat- 
ure had striven to cover them well up; and 
this, the first proverbial philosopher of 
Hebrew history, impulsively commands: 
“Take us the foxes, the little foxes that 
spoil the vines,” let them be searched out, 
hunted down, and forever excluded from 
our inclosure of precious plants. 

Whether or not this wisest of men, with 
all the potencies of empire at his back, suc- 
ceeded in his project of extermination or 
exclusion, does not appear from the context 
of the sacred writer; but of this we are 
certain, that fox-spoilers of vines, under 
different names and forms, all actuated by 
the identical spirit of detraction (or a dis- 
position to take from others in order to 
add to, gratify, or aggrandize themselves), 
have continued to roam in all parts of the 
world from that day to the present; creat- 
ures eager to pluck up by the roots or cast 
deadly blight on any specially-gifted or 
highly-esteemed person or thing. I believe 
this is no novel application of the language 
of Solomon ; many others before me have 
considered it typical of the spirit of detrac- 
tion, which has for its particular weapon 
the tongue of the envious, envenomed with 
the sting of slander. The wounds from 
these poisoned arrows rankle deepest in 
the purest hearts, and transfix with most 
poignant despair the whitest souls. Such 
an one was the poet Keats, a victim to the 
wholesale detraction of harsh critics; whose 
spleen was excited by the independence of 
the political sentiments expressed by a poor, 
unknown author, the son of a livery-stable 
keeper. That exquisite poem, ‘‘ Endymion,” 
“a thing of beauty and a joy forever” to 
all lovers of musically-embodied thought, 
was denounced with such bitterness, that 
Keats gave up all hopes of fame, and yield- 





ed to his “untoward fate.” Robert Tan- 
nahill, the maker of the loveliest Scotch 
ballads, sung now throughout the world 
wherever there are Scotsmen, and widely 
known to many who never heard the au- 
thor’s name, drowned himself in Maxwal- 
ton Burn, in his thirty-sixth year, for a 
similar cause. That remarkable genius, 
Edgar A. Poe, resorted to the intoxicating 
cup, urged thereto by the detraction and 
envious opposition that pursued him. He 
was, indeed, a Goethe, unfitted for the real- 
ities of a struggling, money-getting exist- 
ence; and happy would it have been for 
him had he been the pet of such a luxurious 
and literary court as that of Weimer. As 
it was, in life he was hardly able to earn 
bread to keep soul and body together. 
Nor did his tomb seal the lips of cal- 
umny; though within a year or two some 
generous and appreciative persons have 
erected a monument to his memory. But 
how shall time suffice one to speak for the 
many ; the voiceless, whose lives the poison 
of slander has embittered and shortened ? 
A mere hint, an innuendo may have been 
its starting point. 

“ A soft, light tone, and low, 

Yet barbed with shame and woe ; 

Ah! might it only perish there, 

Nor further go! 

But, no ; a quick and eager ear 

Caught up the little meaning sound, 

Another voice has breathed it clear ; 

And so it wandered round 

From ear to lip, from lip to ear, 

Until it searched a gentle heart 

That throbbed from all the world apart, 

And that it broke. 

Ah! hearts that break and give no sign 

Save seamed brow, and fading tresses, 

Till Death pours out his cordial wine, 

Slow dropped from misery’s crushing presses.” 

“He or she that lends a ready and cred- 
ulous ear to calumny,”’ saith a philosopher, 
“is either a person of very ill morals, or is 
little better than an idiot ;” and that he is 
right in so estimating the receiver as well as 
originator of slander, I hope to show from 
the very nature of detraction. 

In the first place, it is bred of evil 
thoughts; and, of course, as the offspring 
partakes of the character of the parent. 
The suspicious soul is conscious of its own 
inherent meanness, for “unto the pure all 
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things are pure;”’ or, as the motto of the 
noble Order of the Garter hath it, “ Evil to 
him who evil thinks.” 

The slanderer is always unjust ; inasmuch 
as he gives his victim no chance for self- 
defense, stabbing him in the dark, behind 
his back, whispering his evil communica- 
tions, invariably prefaced by the strict in- 
junction: ‘‘ Now, for Heaven’s sake, don’t 
let him or her know that I said so!” 

The slanderer is ungenerous; he plants 
his serpent-fangs, not in the rich man rolling 
along in his carriage; not in the strong, who 
can strike back; not in him who wields the 
rod of power, or holds high position ; but the 
poor, the helpless, thewronged, the betrayed, 
the heart-broken. How cowardly to steal 
unawares upon the victim like an assassin 
at midnight, or like the poisoner subtly dis- 
tilling corrosive sublimate into the cup prof- 
fered in the name of hospitality! Oh, how 
treacherous this snake in the grass, this 
cobra de capello, dealing death to the un- 
suspecting, whom his sly malice dares not 
face with open enmity! Why, this is the 


very nature of the warfare waged by the 


most brutal savages. Thus do the Sioux 
and the Cheyennes ambush their victims, 
and snatch the bleeding scalps of defense- 
less women and children. 

The same spirit of envy that breeds slan- 
der withholds words of cheer from the de- 
spairing ; encouragement from those ready 
to stumble, weary with fruitless striving. 
We have Scripture authority for the strong- 
est denunciation of ‘the scandal-monger. 
One of the sacred writers likens him to a 
“madman scattering fire-brands, arrows» 
and death.” St. James, in his general epis- 
tle, devotes a chapter to him, saying after 
this fashion, “‘ The tongue isa little member, 
and boasteth great things: it is a fire, a 
world of iniquity; it setteth on fire the 
course of nature. It is an unruly evil, full 
of deadly poison. Therewith bless we God, 
and therewith curse we men which are made 
after the similitude of God. If ye have bit- 
ter envying and strife in your hearts, glory 
not, and lie not against the truth. Where 
envying and strife is, there is confusion and 
every evil work.” 

“Confusion and every evil work,” how 





aptly descriptive of the neighborhood infested 
by a tale-bearer, guing from house to house, 
eagerly gobbling up every little crumb of 
slander, rolling it under his tongue as a 
sweet morsel, exuding the same envenomed, 
magnified, until the pigmy becomes a giant ; 
the mole-hill of a surmise the mountain of 
declared scandal. 

Well might the poor exciseman poet, who 
knew by bitter experience the “random fits 
of daffin,” exhort us thus : 


“ Then gently scan your brother-man, 

Still gentler sister-woman, 

Tho’ they may gang a kennin wrang, 
To step aside is human. 

One point must still be greatly dark, 
The moving, why they do it ; 

And just as lamely can ye mark 
How far, perhaps, they rue it. 

Who made the heart? *tis He alone 
Decidedly can try us ; 

He knows each chord, its various tones ; 
Each spring, its various bias. 

Then at the balance let’s be mute, 
We never can adjust it ; 

What’s done we partly may compute, 
But know not what’s resisted.” 


VIRGINIA DURANT COVINGTON, 
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“A ROLLING STONE GATHERS NO 
Moss.’’—This proverb is only the assertion 
of a fact that is not very remarkable. Moss 
is by no means a necessary adjunct to a 
stone. The mossy condition is not the nor- 
mal state ofa stone. The moss is no more 
necessary to the stone than the stone is to 
the moss; indeed, the stone is more sfone- 
like without the moss than with zt. So, 
a carving-knife that is kept in active use 
gathers no rust. So, an individual who has 
moved about over the face of the globe, and 
borne the attrition of life is free (or ought 
to be) from the many prejudices which cling 
to and choke the growth of one who has 
spent his life on the side of some obscure 
hill, seeing no one but some dozen persons 
similar to himself. I have seen some of 
these mossy creatures so completely covered 
by this vegetable growth, as to be them- 


selves little better than plants. They could 
not see or hear, or comprehend anything be- 
yond their circle. Let the moss grow over 
the decayed trees and barren places, but let 
the rolling stone keep on, on, bright and 
clear, and free from all incrustation. 

G. H, HB. 





LIGHT IN DARK PLACES. 





LIGHT IN DARK PLACES. 


“This mournful truth is everywhere confessed, 
Slow rises worth by poverty depressed.” —SamugL JOHNSON. 


CHAPTER XXIV. 
THE NEW TEACHER AT HER POST. 


‘oa nine o’clock bells of Monday morn- 

ing found Sadie in the school-room of 
the mission, and the focus of forty pairs of 
eyes belonging to forty urchins, whose multi- 
plicity of complexion, feature, and costume 
would have supplied material enough for 
the study of an anthropologist during a 
month or more. To Sadie the first intro- 
duction to a variety of childish character, 
so marked and extensive, was almost be- 
wildering, and ‘her embarrassment was by 
no means relieved by the information that 
as this section had been dependent upon 
the teachers in the other sections for care, 
the last regular incumbent of the desk hav- 
ing withdrawn a month preyiously, there 
was a lack of organization which she must 
supply in the outset. Whoever has been 


a teacher knows that it is in the primary de- 


partment that the most tact and patience 
are requisite for successful management. 

Little Dell had accompanied the young 
preceptress on that morning of her en- 
trance upon the new sphere of duty, and to 
the quiet demeanor of the child much of 
Sadie’s success in her first attempts to in- 
troduce order and method was due, for 
some of those half-wild children, accustomed 
to the freedom of the streets, and to scenes 
of disorder and rebellion in squalid homes, 
looked with surprise, and even awe, upon 
“teacher’s little sis,” and imitated her con- 
duct to an extent quite gratifying to Sadie. 

The day passed away quickly, and when 
three o’clock came, and the school was dis- 
missed, the young teacher felt that she had 
crossed the threshold of a new world ; had 
taken up a heavy burden of responsibility. 

What true spirit, appreciative of the es- 
sentials of life, when first introduced to a 
new and important sphere, has not experi- 
enced a like sentiment ? 

The Secretary-manager met her at the 
door. 

“Well, Miss Camp, what think you of 
your motley charge ?” 





“ Oh, sir ; I scarcely know what to think.” 

“ Haven't got into it far enough yet,” re- 
joined he, smiling. “No, 1 suppose not. 
You've done well, very well, for a beginner 
at any rate.” 

“ Thank you, kind sir, for such encourage- 
ment,” exclaimed Sadie. “ But it’s hard to 
keep order among so many different sorts 
of mind and temperament when one hasn't 
been accustomed to them.” 

“T think you'll manage them well enough 
after a few days. Good-bye.” 

“ Good-day, sir,” replied Sadie. ‘ Good- 
day, sir,” echoed Dell, who held tightly her _ 
sister’s hand as they passed out of the 
building. 

“ Different sorts of mind and tempera- 
ment,” mused the Secretary as he sauntered 
back to his office. “I never heard a teacher, 
young or old, say that before. A world of 
philosophy lies under it. This chit of girl 
is already a student of mental philosophy, 
and the passive attention those Arabs gave 
her to-day was due more to her knowledge of 
human nature, I am sure, than to the nov- 
elty of her presence.” 

He wasn’t far wrong, for Sadie’s organ- 
ization was of the type which adapts one to 
sympathetic association with children, en- 
abling her to understand theirs, and bring 
to bear controlling or subordinating influ- 
ences. Many a golden precept, drawn 
from her mother’s experience, came freshly 
to mind to aid in prosecuting the work she 
had boldly, yet doubtingly, entered upon, 
and by showing kindness and the disposi- 
tion to win their trust, she had, during her 
first day, accomplished far more than she 
knew. The pensive air with which she re- 
turned home was understood by her mother, 
who said with that assuring smile which 
was always a potent stimulus to Sadie, if 
inclined to depression : 

“ Ah, my love, you find teaching a differ- 
ent work from sewing printed sheets !” 

“Yes, indeed, mother.” 
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“How does my Dell like going to | der of the day, we should find fewer pallid 


school ?”’ 

“It’s real nice, mamma; only some of 
the boys and girls come with such dirty 
faces and hands, and ragged clothes, that 
I'd be almost afraid to go near’em. But 


sister Say got along real good. She didn’t | 


have to slap one of ’em.” 

“You expected sister Say to slap the 
naughty ones then, Dell,” exclaimed the 
young pedagogue with a laugh. 

“ Why, Larry said that where he went to 
school last winter the teacher kept a strap, 
and was hittin’ somebody most of the time, 
to keep ’em still.” 

“ Well, mother, I never saw such a mixed 
lot of children in all my life, and they kept 
staring at me or Dell nearly all day, as if we 
were some great curiosity, so that I didn’t 
have a great deal of trouble to keep them 
quiet. The hardest part of it is to find out 
what they know, so that I can arrange them 
in classes.” 

“Tam much pleased, my child, that you 
have made so good a beginning. Don’t be 
too anxious to get along in the matter of 
book-study. If you succeed in inculcating 
some practical notions of order and neat- 
ness in such children, you will have done an 
excellent work. Be moderate in your de- 
mands upon their intellect.” 

“Yes, mother, I shall endeavor to follow 
your counsel, for I know that we can not, 
or should not, expect much from little ones 
organized and associated as they are. I 
shall not attempt to force them, but to 
draw, them, just as you, dear mother, 
have drawn us toward everything right 
and beautiful by your patience and ex- 
ample.” 

Stooping to kiss the pink-hued cheek of 
her daughter, Mrs, Camp rejoined : 

“« Now let us go out for a short walk. You 
need it, my child, to relieve the excitement 
which this day’s novel experience has 
caused in your nervous system. Every day it 
would be well for you to walk awhile in the 
sun and open air after school hours. If teach- 
ers, generally, did this, instead of hurrying 
from their pent-up school-rooms to the al- 
most as closely-bound atmosphere of their 
homes, there to study or lounge the remain- 





cheeks and wasted forms among them.” 

“I think it is part of a teacher’s duty 
to look well, and be well; don’t you, 
mother?” 

“A teacher should endeavor to be an ex- 
ample in everything to her pupils. The 
most important parts of education are not 
embraced in reading, writing, and arith- 
metic only, but also in neatness of dress, de- 
meanor, and the habits which relate to 
health. The teacher should be as solicitcus 
about giving sound instruction in the latter 
as in the former ; and in so doing she would 
improve herself and strengthen her influ- 
ence. I knew a lady a few years ago who 
was teaching in the —— street school. She 
understood the sciences of physiology and 
hygiene well; and although the authorities 
did not allow the use of text-books on those 
subjects, she was in the habit of dropping 
hints and suggestions daily to her class about 
food and dress and cleanliness. She was 
the main stay of a family of four or five 
persons, and had to do a great deal of do- 
mestic service out of school-hours, yet she 
always appeared to have excellent health, 
and was a model of neatness. People who 
sent their children to that school called her 
the best teacher in it, and the children in 
her section yere loth to leave it when pro- 
moted or taken away.” 

“How nice it must be to have such a 
reputation,” said Sadie. “I’m going to 
make my children, poor things, think every- 
thing of me, if Ican. Oh, dear; they need 
so much done for them to make them look 
nicely !” 

“It’s very difficult to accomplish much in 
your place, my love, on account of the un- 
fortunate home-belongings ot your little ones; 
but a steady influence will do something in 
the way of improving some—the more hap- 
pily organized. You may produce an im- 
pression here and there which in after years 
will bear good fruit.” 

Mother and daughters went out together, 
and walking briskly, their tongues keeping 
time with their pace, an hour of the clear, 
crisp, autumn afternoon was employed profit- 
ably. 

On returning to their apartment, Norton 
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was found at the doorway, eagerly awaiting 
them, his face radiant with excitement. 

“Home early, my boy!” saluted his 
mother. 

“Yes, mother; I’ve got a place, too.” 

“A place! What is it, Nortie?’”’ 

“It’s a nice place, I can tell you, and $3 
a week, too.” And the boy hopped around 
the room, first on one foot and then on the 
other, in his delight. 

“ Oh, isn’t it good? isn’t it good ?”’ cried 
Dell, who threw her hat on the table, and 
ran to take her brother’s hands and join 
him in his pirouette. 

A minute sufficed to relieve him of this 
physical ecstasy, when he went on : 

“ Thursday I was up at Mr. Stanley’s, and 
he asked me if I had found anything to do 
for the winter besides looking around for 
scraps and errands, and I told him no, and 
that [ was pretty tired of such work. I'd 
been to insurance offices and banks, and the 
Western Union, and a great many places, but 
they were all full, and didn’t want any more 
boys. Besides, I told him that I’d rather 
go into some place where I could learn a 
trade. ‘Yes,’ says he, ‘I remember you 
said once that you would like to learn 
carpentry or cabinet-making, Do you still 
incline that way?’ I said yes; and that 
you thought it was best for boys to be 
taught a good trade. ‘Well,’ says he, 
‘that’s sound, I’m sure, and if you'll come 
into the office for a few minutes I’ll give you 
a letter which will introduce you to some 
furniture manufacturers, and it may help to 
secure a place.’ He wrote a letter recom- 
mending me as a steady, honest, persever- 
ing boy, with good f-fac—” 

“ Faculties,” suggested his mother. 

“Yes, faculties for mechanical work, and 
some other things, and gave me a list of 
four or five furniture-makers he was ac- 
quainted with. Friday I went to two of 
them, and they didn’t want any help or 
'prentices. Saturday I went to two more, 
and in the last place the man said they 
didn’t need any help exactly, but a boy they 
employed was sick with the measles and 
hadn’t been down for a week. He liked 
my looks, and said he would think over 
the matter, and if I’d come in Monday 





at 3 he’d know whether to take me or not. 
So to-day I went there at 3, and sure pop 
he said that they’d concluded to have me.” 

“How sly you were about it, Nortie!” 
exclaimed the new school-marm. 

“Well, you were so full of the mission 
business that you didn’t notice a feller, and 
I thought I’d just keep it to myself until it 
was settled.” 

“ Where is the place, Norton?” 

“It is Carringford & Muller’s, mother ; 
over in Rivington Street near the Bowery. A 
fine, large. store, with a big shop in the rear. 
I’m to be errand-boy and to help in the 
finishing-room. Mr. Carringford hired me, 
and I think I shall like him.” 

“I am pleased that my son has succeeded 
in his effort, but had he acquainted me with 
it before—”’ 

“Dear mother, I thought that yoy 
wouldn’t object to what I did when [ had 
Mr. Stanley’s advice, and, you know, you 
said if I found a place—” 

“ Yes, my ardent, ambitious boy,” inter- 
rupted Mrs. Norton, smilingly, ‘“ mother 
knows what she has said, and believes that 
her Norton acted only for the best, and 
meant to do only what I would approve; 
but mother is very jealous when her chil- 
dren seem to keep anything from her, 
even if they are sure that their action is in 
accordance with her judgment.” 

“And the naughty boy,” put in Dell, 
turning up her lip in feigned indignation, 
“ didn’t even tell me anythin’ bout it. Any- 
way, I’m goin’ to kiss him for being so 
naughty.” 

“ That’s a funny way to express indigna- 
tion!’’ exclaimed Sadie, with a burst of 
laughter. And then continued, “ Mother, 
dear, they say ‘misfortune never comes 
single.’ It appears to me that it’s just as 
true that good fortune never comes single.” 

“One may be accepted as readily as the 
other, I think,” replied Mrs. Camp. “ There 
is also a saying to the effect that ‘ Success 
begets success,’ which perhaps is a good 
complement to that about misfortunes. Do 
you go to your new business to-morrow, 
Norton?” 

“ Yes, mother,” 

“What have you done about the matters 
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you have been in the habit of attending | 
to?” 

“Oh, Larry is my successor, as they say | 
in business. I’ve taken him around and in- | 
troduced him to the people. Mr. Stanley, | 
you know, knows him already.” 

“So it’s all arranged. Well, let’s have 
supper. Good luck makes hungry mouths.” 


CHAPTER XXV. 


A COMFORTING VISIT—AN OLD SCHOOL- 
MATE, 


Two months have passed since the events 
related in the last chapter, and winter, with 
its ice and snow, its changes of thaw and 
freeze, fog and clear, has fairly set in. How 
much dreaded is winter by the poor, espe- 
cially the poor of a great city like New 
York! Tothem it brings a time of scarcity 
—lack of employment, lack of means to pro- 
cure the food demanded by the sharpened 
appetite, and to obtain the clothing and fuel 
necessary to withstand the frost-laden at- 
mosphere. Our friends, the Camps, are 
still residing in the Prince Street tenement. 
Sadie has become settled in her school, and 
Norton has earned the designation of a 
“valuable help” in the furniture warehouse. 
Mrs. Camp no longer applies for sewing at 
the shops. Her frugal management of the 
earnings of Sadie and Norton keep the 
wolf from the door, and she finds leisure to 
visit poorer or less discreet neighbors, and 
minister to their needs from her scantily- 
furnished pantry, or from her well-stored 
fund of counsel and experience. 

One cold morning in holiday-week she 
was summoned to the bedside of a poor girl 
sick from destitution and lung-fever, in one 
of those miserable hovels which disgrace 
the Eighth Ward. Taking her little satchel | 
with a few articles which she knew would | 
be needed by the invalid, Mrs. Camp hast- 
ened down the street, and soon arrived at 
her destination, a low, dilapidated building | 





on Thompson Street. She found the poor 


girl in that condition which needs those min- 
istrations especially which nourish the spirit | 
and conduce to that mental peace which can 
wear a smile while the body may be tortured | 
with pain. With a heart overflowing with | 


tenderness, the lady bent over the low couch, 
bathed the fevered brow with cool water, 
adjusted the scanty bed-clothes to render, 
if possible, the girl’s posture more nearly 
comfortable, meanwhile addressing her in a 
low, cheerful tone concerning those holy 
things, heaven and the love of Him who 
created man, of which too many people 
professedly religious only speak as a matter 
of duty, and then with constraint and awk- 
wardness ; but Mrs. Camp found enjoyment 
in religious conversation, and her quick ap- 
prehension of our invalid’s mental tone and 
spiritual yearning enabled her to adapt her 
line of remark very happily to them. 

It was a beautiful picture that miserable 
apartment in the Thompson Street hovel 
presented that morning. He whose cultured 
moral sense could take in its spiritual sig- 
nificance would have pronounced it such. 
There lay the sick girl, her large eyes gaz- 
ing with a fixed steadiness on the face of 
her kind visitor, one hand clasped in 
that of Mrs. Camp. At times a flush of an- 
imation lighted up her thin features, and a 
smile parted her thin lips, and her weak 
voice would essay an exclamation of grate- 
ful acceptance of what was said, or an 
inquiry for a clearer understanding of some 
remark. A little back of Mrs. Camp stood 
the invalid’s decrepit father resting upon his 
crutch, his sid and haggard face turned to- 
ward his daughter while he listened earn- 
estly to the evangel’s testimony. At the 
foot of the bed, with her hands clasped and 
her eyes fixed, now for a few moments upon 


| Mrs. Camp, then upon the invalid, stood the 


latter’s younger sister. But twelve years 
old, yet her face, through sorrow and want, 
was prematurely old in expression. Despite 
that it was an interesting face, so quick to 
reflect its owner’s feelings, so earnest and 
pathetic the light which shone in the great 
brown eyes, 

They did not possess much education, 
those poor souls, but they had much of that 
culture of the heart which appears some- 
times among people in out-of-the-way places, 
where it would not be expected by most of 
us, and stamps them with a true refine- 
ment. Hence such a nature as Mrs. Camp’s 
could enter into a close and sympathetic re- 
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lation with them, and in ministering to the 
sick one she gave much of solace and en- 
couragement to the others, and felt a return 
of strength and intelligence to herself. ° 

The time she had to spare in this pure 
missionary work having passed, Mrs. Camp 
bid the family a fervent good-morning, and 
descended the creaking stairway to the street. 
While proceeding up Broome Street an ele- 
gant carriage, driven by a liveried coach- 
man, came abreast with her. She noticed 
the smartness of the equipage, but her mind 
was too much preoccupied 


“The very same Alma, I declare, that 
I knew twenty years ago. But get into my 
carriage and let us talk. I’ll drive you home. 
Where is it?” 

“Only a few blocks from here.” 

“Well, you must ride a little while, at 
least, with me. I do so want to talk about 
those old times.” 

Mrs. Camp svyffered herself to be per- 
suaded to enter the snug carriage, and her 
new-found schoolfellow taking the seat by 
her side, broke out— 








to observe a sudden move- 
ment on the part of the 





only occupant of the car- 
riage, a lady, who thrust her 
head against the glass of 
the door and scrutinized the 
person of Mrs. Camp with 
an earnestness such as an 
unexpected recognition and 
the revival of old memories 
excite in one. The carriage 
rolled on, theh stopped close 
to the curb, and the coach- 
man sprang to the sidewalk 
and, opening the door, as- 
sisted the lady to alight. A 
moment later Mrs. Camp 
had reached the place and 
naturally glanced aside at 
the richly-habited figure 
standing by the carriage. 

“Tis she, I’m sure,” ejac- 
ulated the waiting lady in an 
undertone, yet loud enough 
for Mrs. Camp’s quick ear 
to catch, 

“Madame,” cried the un- 
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known, 

Mrs. Camp stopped, and with an air half 
of surprise, half of doubt, inquired : 

“Am I the person you would address ?” 

“I knew it, Alma Seaton ; how do you 
do? And what in the world are you doing 
here?” asked the lady with vehemence, at 
the same time extending both hands. 

“Cora Price, an errand brings me here, 
and,” continued the widow, taking the lady’s 
gloved hands and warmly pressing them, 
“what brings my old-time schoolmate within 
the precincts of my domain?” 


AT THE Bep-sipe oF THE Sick Girt. 


“I have been wanting to see you so much, 
| Alma, all these years, and I wonder that you 
| can recognize me at all, I am so changed.” 
| “You are changed, Cora, but your eyes 
| and voice are quite the same. I knew you 

at once by them.” 

“You can not say that I have improved,” 
| rejoined the representative of wealth and 

socéety with a hollow laugh; “but I must 
' say that you have improved somehow—and 
poor, too ?”’ 
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“Yes, poor, my friend, if one judge by 
the differences in our dress. But, Cora, do 
you reside in this city ?” 

“Yes, Mr. Price likes New York; two 
years ago we removed from Philadelphia 
and took a house on Park Avenue. We 
have four children, three girls, two of whom 
are at Madame Paratti’s Seminary finishing 
their French and music. The others are at 
home. Have you any family?” 

“ Yes, I have three, two girls and a boy.” 

“Dear me! How I should lke to see 
them.” 

“ You may if you will drop in some even- 
ing at No. — Prince Street.” 

“What ! Alma Seaton, you astonish me! 
Do you live in such a neighborhood? The 
times have been hard indeed with you! Mr. 
Price complains a great deal of not receiv- 
ing the interest on his bonds and stocks 
promptly, and even threatens to sell our 
house and move into the suburbs. You 
know, men will complain of hard times from 
mere habit, especially these bankers. But 
what’s your husband’s business? and you 
haven't told me your name.” 

“It is Camp, and Lawrence, my husband, 
is no longer with me. During the late war 
he was shot, and is now in the better land,” 
replied the widow in her calm, sweet voice, 

“Oh, you poor, dear child!” cried Mrs, 
Price, with a sob and half embrace. “ Didn’t 
he leave some property, something or some- 
body to take care of you and the children ?” 

“ Lawrence’s salary had not been large, 
but sufficient to maintain us very comfort- 
ably, and when his regiment offered its 
services to the Government, my husband 
was too loyal a mar to resign his lieutenancy 
for the sake of avoiding the necessity of 
going to the field. His death occurring 
put a year and three months afterward left 
me little in the way of money or effects 
which were available, and I did not think 
myself warranted in applying to Lawrence’s 
friends for aid.” 

“And so you have worked and struggled 
on alone. What a brave, strong woman 
you are, Alma! Why, such a calamity 
would have killed me. I couldn’t have stood 
it, no, indeed!” said Mrs. Price, gazing at 
.her companion with admiring eyes. 





“We do not think how much we can en- 
dure, Cora, until we are tried. You know, 
my friend, that our Almighty Father prom- 
ises to lay no heavier burdens upon us than 
we are able to bear.” 

“ Ah, there it is, Alma Seaton. You were 
always different from us girls in the spiritual 
sense. You appeared to be able to find the 
practical application of Bible precepts in 
your every-day life, while somehow I was 
always doubtful about meanings, and am 
still—looking at religion as something above 
common coarse every-day affairs, and not 
so adapted for people who work and drudge 
as for those who live in quiet, retired, re- 
fined walks.” 

“My friend, I believe that the precepts 
and comforts of Christian doctrine are most 
serviceable to them who are called to meet 
the storms and perform the hard work of 
life. The mariner who sails in tempestuous 
and unknown seas needs the chart and com- 
pass more than he whose course lies in 
quiet waters.” 

“Very philosophical, but ‘I haven’t the 
brain for argument. You know I never 
liked to argue, ’twas too tiresome,” said the 
lady of society. ‘Tell me about yourself, 
what you have been doing all the years 
since we parted at the old Cliffside ; about 
your marriage, and everything.” 

A running interchange of remarks con- 
cerning their respective life-experiences en- 
sued, in the course of which Mrs. Price ex- 
hibited a voluble confidence. As in their 
school-days she was wont to pour into the 
ear of her good-natured associates, who 
would listen, her doubts, complaints, aims, 
and intentions, and then deemed Alina Sea- 
ton the most discreet of confidants, so now 
she rejoiced in this discovery of an old and 
esteemed school-fellow as in the acquisition 
of a long-desired opportunity to relieve her 
heart of a pent-up burden of unsatisfied 
longings and cherished grievances. She 
felt instinctively, as she sat by the side of 
Mrs. Camp, that here was a woman whose 
experiences were more real than visionary, 
and in whom caprice had long ago been 
suppressed by practical discernment, and 
yet there was so much of gentle considera- 
tion for the’ weaknesses of others, that she 
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could be trusted with the inner feelings of 
one’s heart, and offer good and appreciative 
advice. In fine, the school-girl relation dur- 
ing that half-hour’s interview was re-estab- 
lished, and when, at Mrs. Camp’s insistance, 
the carriage was stopped at the door of No. 


“I have so many things to show you, 
and so much to ask you about, my dear 
Alma, that you must come, and I shall 
send down for you soon,” were the part- 
ing words of Mrs. Price as her coachman 
closed the carriage-door after Mrs. Camp 
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— Prince Street, the lady of wealth had ob- 
tained the widow’s consent to visit the 
former in her up-town home. 


had alighted. 
H. S. D. 





(To be continued.) 
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PUT YOURSELF IN HIS PLACE. 


“Open thy mouth, judge righteously, and plead the cause of the poor and needy.”"—Brsxe. 


Put yourself in the place 
Of the men who strike for bread ! 
Of the men with the toiling wives— 
And the babes who wait to be fed, 


Put yourself in their place 

When they rise to the morning meal ; 
To a meal of stale, dry bread, 

And think how yourself would feel ! 


Put yourself in their place 
As the time for supper draws nigh ; 
With nothing to please the palate— 
With nothing to please the eye! 


Put yourself in the place 
Of the men who work by your side ; 
These men are not paupers, you know, 
For they daily your labors divide ! 


It is true, that you are the head— 


But without these humbler parts, 
Is the body politic complete ? 


Ye who are Christian men— 
Who are called to love one another; 
And who yield a ready assent, 
To the truth that “each man is your 
brother ?”’ 


Ye who, while down on your knees, 
Each week, are told, over ugain, 
Your neighbor to love as yourselves, 
While you breathe out your fervent 
“*4men,”” 


Put yourselves in the place 
Of those sharing your labors and 
pains ; 
To a fair division of labor 
Give a fairer division of gains ! 





And that they are the hands and feet; 


GRACE H. HORR. 
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A HOME MISSION. 


x pa your pastoral poets never so sweet- 

ly of the quiet delights of rural life (and 
verily they ave great), and charm your sen- 
timentalists never so wisely regarding the 
superior inducements and helps to pure, 
high, intellectual attainments therein con- 
tained—one who has had practical knowl- 
edge of the lives of the hard-working class 
of the “ back-woods”’ will still maintain the 
existence of discouraging circumstances at- 
tendant upon such a life of daily, uninter- 
mitting toil in the interior of a farming dis- 
trict, remote from the saving influences of 
institutions of learning and refined, cultiva- 
ted society. That secluded, toilsome life 
holds in itself any seeds of coarseness—who 
believes ? But that those who live out such 





experiences from the cradle are often little 
more than animated machines—who shall 
deny ? 

It would seem, indeed, that one could not 
dwell within the circle of Nature’s magic, 
and listen through a life-time to her “ psalms 
and hymns and spiritual songs” without 
feeling his soul uplifted and broadened ; and 
Ais life would seem most free from tempta- 
tions and polluting influences. But the 
curse of unconsciousness follows many a 
soul through an existence which else might 
be a perpetual delight to himself and a won- 
der to others. Many eyes are “holden,” as 
in the olden days, and, often, the finer sense 
of hearing is entirely dull. To such the 
“tongues in trees’ are dumb, or speak 
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only an unknown dialect. The “sermons 
in stones” are all unheeded ; and the “ books 
in brooks”” show only uncut leaves. He 
looks upon the world of nature—spread so 
richly before him—only as the great :nill 
from which he wrests by hard, unending 
grind, his daily bread. The finer feelings 
are wholly or for the most part stifled and 
blunted within him, and where an imagina- 
tive, refined person would experience keen- 
est pleasure, he finds only the bare, prosy, 
commonplace events, and scenes which 
make up the sum of his life from day to day 
and from year to year. This state of things 
is not an inherent necessity of his mode of 
life, but the unlovely outgrowth of genera- 
tions of uncultured folk who give themselves 
over to drudgery, and never learn the great, 
sweet, saving principles which should un- 
derlie and pervade all labor, whether of hand 
or brain. Saintly George Herbert knew 
whereof he spake when he declared : 


“ A servant by this clause 
Mukes drudgery divine, 
Who sweeps a room as for God's laws, 
Makes that and the action fine.”” 


Lut how many, both in country and town, 
make the fatal mistake of allowing their 
work to degenerate to mere drudgery, and 
tread their daily round of distasteful toil with 
scarce a hope or thought beyond its mechan- 
ical completion, Often while the body is act- 
ively toiling, the mind lies idle; or, perhaps, 
for a time, hungrily craving; and the finer 
nature, starved and unsatisfied, is daily cru- 
cified and trampled into the dirt. What 
wonder, then, that little remains save the 
bare, dreary prose of a work-a-day life? 
Cultured Christian men and women may take 
much blame home to themselves on account 
of this existing state of things. Sons and 
daughters of the oor farmers (by far the 
larger class in the newer States, themselves 
untaught, despising ‘book learning” and 
chary of its acquirement by their children) 
soon come to feel themselves avoided, or, at 
best, looked upon with good-natured con- 
descension by children of the few wealthier, 
educated persons whom they sometimes 
meet, and, disheartened, gradually allow 
themselves—and are allowed—to settle into 
unthinking, uncaring ignorance, or bitter 





passive endurance. Their finer perceptions, 
crude and undeveloped at the first, are soon 
deformed and blunted, and, from long inti- 
macy with the rough side of their hard lives, 
unlighted by gleams from the bright sun of 
science, and uncheered by the beautifying 
rays of pure sentiment, gradually become 
coarse and unlovely as was the barren soil 
at their feet before the hand of the master- 
workman had caused it to bloom with 
beauty and teem with wealth. 

Young men and women who cherish phi- 
lanthropic feelings of the ‘‘ common human- 
ity” of God’s creatures, and burning with 
high hopes and desires for a good work 
somewhere in the big, busy world, is there 
not at your very doors a field so extensive, 
and labor so noble as to call forth your best 
powers, and test to the utmost your patience 
and love? If cultivated people keep—ex- 
clusively—themselves fo themselves, pray 
how are the ignorant and unrefined ever to 
become their fit associates? Farmers’ girls 
are often as well endowed by nature as are 
those who look upon them as coarse, and 
unfit companions for them; but this same 
exclusiveness alone has prevented the ac- 
quirement of those graces of mind and man- 
ner which mark the refined and well-bred. 
Circumstances and training have far more 
to do with the position and real worth of 
men than they often like to admit. While 
it is a fact that some possess “ natural” en- 
dowments entirely beyond and above those 
belonging to others, the fact remains that 
he who has little, may, by judicious culture, 
make that little more ; it is the old story of 
the talents; and he is not wise who says of 
his rude neighbor: “ See how ignorant and 
low is Ae ; how learned and exalted 7.” In 
that despised one’s being may slumber un- 
developed germs of greatness far beyond the 
power of the other to see, or to comprehend 
if seen. Like the Angel in the Block, his 
soul may be only waiting for the chisel of 
the Master to cut away the sharp corners, to 
smooth down the abrupt angles, and develop 
the wondrous thing of beauty imprisoned 
within. Self-help is undoubtedly best ; but 
how many lack the knowledge that in them- 
selves lies this power; and often a fitly- 
spoken word here, a judicious hint there, 
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will call to life this dormant sensibility, and 
enable the awakened recipient to carry on 
the work of development to its perfect end. 
There are various openings for missions 
this side of India, and the benighted ones are 
not confined, by any means, to the Sandwich 
Islands. Ignorance and vice stalk before 
our very doors, and we persistently look past 
them for our work, to the distant port of 
China. 

That families of farmers—even those most 
remote from educational privileges — are 
often intelligent, and cultivated beyond their 
neighbors of the distant town, is no argu- 
ment against the actual existence of a great 


| knowledge, some hints for beautifying and 
ennobling their less fortunate lives? Can 
| not these girls be taught to seek their recre- 
| ation elsewhere than in the vulgar rabble 
| always attendant upon the country dances 
so well known in the backwoods settlements, 
where the chief elements are coarse brutal- 
ity, bad whisky, vulgar oaths, and the devil ? 
Can not they, with kind, loving tact, be 
| taught to improve their minds, and beautify 
| their homes, and render them more attract- 
ive to fathers and brothers than the village 
| tavern and grog-shop? ‘Tasteful surround- 
| ings exert a wonderful influence over the 
| nature of mankind, and two-thirds of the 


amount of coarseness and ignorance among | coarseness of unrefined toilers is due to the 


that class, but rather shows these concom- 
itants are unnécessary to their mode of life, 
save as outgrowths, abnormal and ugly, of 
their narrow, unaided lives of toil and isola- 
tion. That thousands of such families do 
live—even in this era of cheap literature and 


| bare walls, uncarpeted boards, and utter 

dearth of beautiful and tasteful things in their 
homes. 

And you—her ambitious, high-minded 

| brother, with heart full of the great work- 

you mean to do in your world which lies all 


free schools—in the coarsest ignorance, | fresh before you—can not you find large 
many know. That to most of these is never | opportunity for the bestowment of your 
extended such help and inducement to a | powers among these rude toilers about you 


higher, broader plane of living as their re- 
pressed natures must have in order to start 
into growth—many also know. Can nothing 
be done to brighten these dull lives, and 
waken the slumbering seeds of a better am- 
bition? In a general, rambling, inefficient 
way something zs done. Circuit preachers, 
often as rude as their sleepy congregations, 
are sent to convey the “ benefits of the Gos- 
pel”’ into their midst; and district schools, 
taught by one of their own number who has 
gotten sufficient knowledge of “reading, 
writing, and ciphering ” to instruct the rising 
generation in the same invaluable branches, 
are distributed pretty widely throughout the 
rural sections. But how much these grop- 
ing souls are lifted, how largely these untu- 
tored minds enlightened and drawn out— 


long to the far removed past; it exists now. 
Can not you, fair, fortunate, accomplished 
daughter of wealthy parents, give to these 
untaught daughters of toil, of your wealth 
of grace and charm of manner, and impa-t 
in the thousand subtle ways sure to present 
themselves to a sweet, womanly, helpful 
nature, from your abundance of womanly 


—the very playfellows of your childish 
years? You can, at least, waken and foster 
in some soul a desire for something more 
than he has hitherto known. Remember, 
“To many a haven of desire our yearnings 
ope a portal.” 

Then, if he that saveth a soul hath great 
reward, how shall your crown show forth its 
jewels? For who shall say that soul is not 
saved which is lifted from the sluggish pool 
of Inanition and placed on the firm Rock 
of Manly Endeavor? Still, think less of the 
reward than the accomplishment of the 
work. 

Remember, too, that to reach a higher 





| plane of life is not always—perhaps not 


often—to work in a different line. A farm- 


| er has greater need of scientific knowledge 
who shall say? This picture does not be- 


than an editor or a lawyer, for he is to bring 
forth the material for working the brains of 
both. A farmer’s wife needs as high cult- 
ure as a minister’s. Her children have the 
same questioning, groping souls, and to her 
should fall the duty of answering and direct- 
ing them. Let the Fiji Islanders roast each 
‘other if they will. Perhaps the Lord, in His 





good time, will attend amply to them. He 
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has given ws inhabitants of these United 
States ; plenty of work within their limits. 
Let it take shape and form, and result in 
practical, individual good. So shall we, in 
giving of our fullness, be abundantly filled 


from the unfailing source of knowledge and 
goodness, and in earnest, heart-full work 
for others, find our truest, most grateful 
rest. 

FANNIE SHOVE, 





- 


BRAIN AND MIND. 
CHAPTER IV. 
CLASSIFICATION OF THE FACULTIES. 


N his discoveries of the functions of 
different parts of the brain, Dr. Gall 
was directed almost entirely by observa- 
tion. He did not previously map out 
the skull, as some have supposed, and 
distribute the organs upon it in accord- 
ance with some theory or scheme which 
he had previously conceived, but the 
locality of each organ was discovered as 
the result of careful and extended study, 
his attention being drawn in many 
cases by a passing incident to the con- 
comitance of certain mental character- | 





~ fer? 
» £ Paet 


Fig. 16.—Grovurs OF ORGANS. 


istics with certain configurations of the 
head. Many of the organs were dis- 
covered separately, and without any 
reference to their correlated functions, 
and subsequently it was found that there 
was a natural order in their locations 
by which organs possessed of related 
functions are associated or grouped in 
the same region of the head. It is to 
Dr. Spurzheim’s highly philosophical 
intellect that the first presentation of 
Phrenology as a classified system is due. 





He recognized the normality of the ar- 
rangement of the organs and divided 
them into two Orders, which he entitied 
(1). Feelings or Affective Faculties, and 
(2). Intellectual Faculties. The first Or- 
der he divided into two Genuses: (1). 
Propensities; (2). Sentiments. The 
second Order he divided into three Ge- 
nuses: (1). External Senses; (2). Per- 
ceptive Faculties; (3). Reflective Fac- 
ulties. 

We regard it as more convenient to 
arrange the organs under three general 
heads or orders, assigning them to cor- 
responding regions of the brain, viz. : 
The region of Propensity, which lies in 
the lateral and posterior parts of the 
brain; the region of Intellect, which 
corresponds with the forehead; and the 
region of the Moral Sentiments, which 
occupies the upper and coronal parts of 
the head. There are, however, several 
faculties which can not, strictly speak- 
ing, be included in any one of these 
three classes, but form subdivisions, 
being related to two of the general 
classes, or even to all three. 

The Propensities, according to Dr. 
Spurzheim, are the sources of impulses 
which incite only to certain actions. 
The Sentiments are the sources of other 
feelings, not limited to inclination alone, 
but which have an emotion of a peculiar 
kind superadded. 

The Propensities may be divided 
into two sub-groups, the Domestic Pro- 
pensities and the Selfish Propensities. 








The Domestic Propensities are 
grouped together in the postero-parietal 
and occipital portions of the head. They 
are Amativeness, Conjugality, Philopro- 
genitiveness, Adhesiveness, and Inhabit- 
iveness. See Figs. 16and17. This group 
constitutes man a social and domestic 
being. It is the foundation of his at- 
tachment to family, home, country, and 
friends. 


The Selfish Propensities are lo- 
cated at the sides of the head in the 
lower parietal and temporal regions, 
around the ears. They are Vitativeness, 
Combativeness, Destructiveness or Ex- 


Fig. 17.—ReLativE RELATION OF ORGANS. 


ecutiveness, Alimentiveness, Acquisi- 
tiveness, and Secretiveness. (Figs. 16 
and 17.) These organs are related to 
the maintenance of individual exist- 
ence. They lead the individual to 
make provision for his animal wants, 
and to assert and defend his rights of 
person and property. 

The Sentiments may be divided in- 
to three sub-groups, the Selfish, Moral, 
and Semi-intellectual Sentiments. 

The Selfish Sentiments are located 
in the middle and upper back parietal 
region, just above the Domestic Pro- 
pensities. They are Cautiousness, Ap- 
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probativeness, Self-Esteem, and Firm- 
ness. It is their function to manifest 
those feelings which are known by the 
terms prudence, ambition, independ- 
ence, and stability of character. 

The Moral Sentiments are grouped 
together in the superior frontal and su- 
perior parietal region; in other words, 
at the top of the head and forward of 
the Selfish sentiments. They are Con- 
scientiousness, Hope, Marvelousness, 
Veneration, and Benevolence. See Figs. 
16 and 17. 

These constitute man a moral and ac- 
countable being, giving him the dispo- 
sition to be of service to his fellow-man, 
to worship his Creator, and to expect a 
future state of existence. 

The Semi- Intellectual Sentiments 
are located in the forward part of the 
side-head, below the Moral sentiments. 
They are Constructiveness, Ideality, 
Imitation, and Mirthfulness. These 
faculties supply the love of the beauti- 
ful in nature and art, and the ability to 
construct whatever is essential to our 
comfort, or ministers to the conveni- 
ences and elegancies of life. They are 
self-perfecting and elevating in their 
tendencies, and adapted to co-operate 
with the Moral sentiments in ennobling 
human nature. 

The Second Order.—By some wri- 
ters, Human nature and Agreeableness, 
whose place and function are of com- 
paratively recent designation, are class- 
ed with the Semi-intellectual faculties. 
We, however, are inclined to assign 
them to an intermediate place in cor- 
respondence with their evident proper- 
ties. Sublimity, also of recent designa- 
tion, having been set off from the Ide- 
ality of the early phrenologists, may 
be included with the Semi-intellectual 
sentiments of faculties. 

The Intellectual Faculties may be 
divided into two genera, the Perceptive 
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and the Reflective faculties. The Per- 
ceptives bring man into direct communi- 
cation with the external world, and give 
him a knowledge of the existence, the 
qualitics, and the singular relations of 
the things which exist around him. The 
Reflectives compare and classify the 


Fig. 18.—ALIMENTIVENESS LARGE. 


facts collected by the Perceptives, 
trace out their more remote relations, 
and supply the power to reason. 

The Perceptive or Observing Fac- 
uwlties are Individuality, Form, Size, 
Weight, Color, Order, Calculation, and 
Locality. The organs of these faculties 
are located in the lower frontal region 
of the brain over the eyes, and their 
extent in general is indicated by the 
prominence of that region. Their func- 
tions relate to the properties and quali- 
ties of external objects. As a sub-class 
we have: 

The Semi-Perceptive or Literary 
Faculties, situated in the medio-frontal 
region, are Eventuality, Time, Tune, 
and Language. (Figs. 16 and17.) These 
enable us to treasure up and communi- 
cate the facts collected by the Observing 
faculties, and give the idea of duration 
in time and harmony in sound. 





The Reflective or Reasoning Fac- 
ulties, situated in the upper portion of 
the forehead, are Causality and Com- 
parison. ‘Their function has already 
been described. 

Besides the faculties which have been 
enumerated, there is Continuity, which 
is accepted as an organ distinct from 
Inhabitiveness by many Phrenologists, 
as bearing some relation to the whole 
mental organism, and which can not be 
strictly included in any group. Of this 
we shall have something to say here- 
after. 


CHAPTER V. 
THE PHYSICO-PRESERVATIVE OR SELFISH 
FACULTIES. 

In our analysis of the mental organs 
and faculties, we will begin with those 
which relate to the maintenance of in- 
dividual existence. 


ALIMENTIVENESS. 


This organ lies in the anterior of the 
convolution lying at the base of the 
middle lobe, and corresponding with 
the antero-inferior part of the temporal 
bone of the skull. In the diagram (Fig. 


Fig. 19.—ALIMENTIVENESS SMALL. 


17, which shows the relative position 
of the different organs) it is located at, 
and in front of, the upper portion of 
the ear. When large, it gives breadth 
and fullness to that region of the head. 
See Figs. 18 and 19, 
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It is the function of this organ to give | his excesses in this respect. The mar- 
a desire for food and drink. The new- | ble bust of him, which still exists, shows 
born babe makes the requisite exertion | a remarkable fullness in the part of the 
to obtain nourishment from its mother; | brain allotted to Alimentiveness. A 
the chicken picks up seeds as soon as | woman, called Denise, is recorded by 


it is out of the shell, and the young of | Mr. Combe as possessing the organ 





Fig. 20.—ViTaTIVENESS LARGE. 


| 
all animals are impelled by an innate | enormously developed, and such an in- 
impulse, each in its own way, to take | satiable appetite for food that in infancy 
nourishment. If hunger or the organic | she ate four times more food than other 
neéd of the body alone impelled ani- | children of the same age. As a school- 
mals to take food, they would have no | girl, she devoured the bread of all the 


desire for food when the natural wants | scholars; and, later, when at the Sal- 
of the system were satisfied; and it| pétritre, eight or ten pounds .of bread 
would be difficult to explain the great | were daily needed to satisfy her habitual 
enjoyment which some men derive from | hunger. Besides this, she was seized 
the pleasures of the table, and which | two or three times a month with special 
impels them by an irresistible desire to 
surfeit themselves with eating, though 
they have learned by repeated experi- 
ences the injurious effects of such in- 
dulgences. The love of eating is some- 
times characteristic of whole families; 
others, again, are never tempted to 
gluttony. 

It is in striking confirmation with the 
phrenology of Alimentiveness, that the 
olfactory nerve takes its rise in the 
center of the convolutions where this 
organ is situated. 

Many instances of voracity are re-| attacks of hunger, during which she de- 
corded by medical writers, occasioned | voured twenty-four pounds of bread. 
by the abnormal activity of this organ. | Happening one day in the kitchen of a 
The illustrious Charles V., of Germany | rich family when a dinner party was 
and Spain, was disposed to inordinate | expected, she devoured, in a very few 
eating, and ruined his constitution by | minutes, the soup intended for twenty 


“ 


Fig. 22.—COMBATIVENESS LarcE. 
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guests, along with twelve pounds of | The Hindoo skull is remarkably nar- 


bread. On another occasion she drank 
all the coffee prepared for seventy-five 
cf her companions at the Salpétriére. 
Other cases of voracity are given, which 
were accompanied with pain or heat in 
the locality of Alimentiveness, and 
where the organ was found diseased 
after death. 
VITATIVENESS 

occupies a position behind the ear, 
nearly corresponding with Alimentive- 
ness, which is in front of it. Anatomi- 
cally, the organ is situated in the part of 
the brain adjacent to the mastoid pro- 
cess of the temporal bone. See Fig. 17, 
space E. It is the function of this or- 


gan to manifest a love of existence for 
its own sake, irrespective of the advan- 
tages or disadvantages which attend it; 
and by the strong desire to live which 
it gives, it often furnishes a powerful 
aid in resisting the encroachment of 
disease, weariness, and suffering. 


That there is a great difference 
among men in regard to the strength 
of the desire for existence is a matter 
of common observation. Some love life 
so earnestly that they look upon death 
as the greatest evil which can befail 
them, and tenaciously cling to life even 
when they have little to hope from its 
continuance but unhappiness and pain. 
Others, again, are unable to appreciate 
this intense love of existence; they look 
upon pain and the parting from friends 
as the only evils attendant upon death. 
These opposite characteristics appear 
in men of the most different characters 
in other respects. The religious, who 
look upon death as the vestibule to a 
life of unending joy, often possess the 
desire to live even more strongly than 
those who fear, but possess no hope for 
the future, and who look upon death 
only as a leap in the dark. See Figs. 
20 and 21. 





row in the region of the organs which 
have reference to the maintenance of 
existence, and it is said of that people, 
that their indifference to life is so great, 
that if fatigued on a journey or march, 
they ask no greater boon than to lie 
down and sleep, even at the risk of 
being devoured by wild beasts, or over- 
taken and slain by the enemy. 

The function and location of this 
organ have been determined chiefly 
through the investigations of American 
observers. 

COMBATIVENESS. 

This organ is located backward from 
the opening of the ear in the second 
temporal convolution, according to Eck- 
er’s mapping, or more precisely, at_the 
postero-inferior angle of the parietal 
bone, and adjoining Vitativeness. See 
Fig. 17—6. The history of its dis- 
covery by Dr. Gall is interesting, but as 
the scope of our present work precludes 
us from entering into that branch of the 
subject, we can only refer the reader to 
the general literature of Phrenology as 
elaborated in the works of Drs. Gall, 
J. P. Browne, Rruyéres, and others. Its 
function is to manifest the spirit of 
opposition and defense. It gives the 
tendency to resist all encroachment 
upon our rights of person and property, 
and the courage to meet and overcome 
whatever Opposes our progress. Such 
a faculty as this is clearly essential in 
a world where courage and energy of 
character are needed to meet the diffi- 
culties which surround us on every 
hand, and in which it is often necessary 
even to fight to maintain ourselves in 
existence. The pugnacious brawler, 
the courageous soldier, the bold con- 
troversialist, and the fearless reformer, 
are sustained by the spirit which pro- 
ceeds from a large development of this 
organ. The direction of its manifesta- 
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tion depends altogether upon its combi- 
nation with the other faculties. If an 
individual with large Combativeness be 
possessed of a low and strongly ani- 
mal organization, he will be a natural 
brawler and fighter. If the intellect be 
well developed in combination with 
large Combativeness, the person will be 
disposed to engage in intellectual con- 
troversies and discussions of an intel- 
lectual character; and if the Moral 
sentiments are active, large Combative- 
ness will give him the moral courage to 
contend for what he deems to be the 
right. Fig. 22. 

Where the organ is small the indi- 
vidual will be pusillanimous, and in- 


Fig. 23.—DEsTRUCTIVENESS LARGE. 
clined to shrink from those situations 
in which it may be necessary for him to 
oppose the prejudices, and encounter 
‘the hostility of others. In Fig. 21 the 
organ is seen to be small. 

Pinel mentions a case of disease in 
the region of this organ in which the 
patient who, during his lucid intervals, 
was mild and even timid in his man- 
ners, became, during the fit, extremely 
pugnacious, and manifested a dispo- 
sition to irritate and fight with uncon- 
trollable violence all who approached 
him. 

This faculty is clearly manifested by 
the lower animals. The bull-dog and 
the game cock are, perhaps, the best 
examples of pure Combativeness. They 
will fight against any odds, so long as 





they have the power to show resistance. 
A great difference exists between the 
width of the heads of the greyhound 
and the bull-dog in the region of this 
organ, and their dispositions correspond 
with their developments. Dr. Gall says 
that the first interview he ever had with 
a devoted amateur of cock-fighting, the 
latter thought he was imparting a great 
secret when he pointed out to Dr. Gall 
as the distinguishing mark of good 
fighters, a great breadth of the head, a 
little in front of the ears. The military 
recklessness of Charles XII., of Sweden, 
finds a confirmation in the recognized 
portraits of him, the indications of 
Combativeness being marked in point 


Fig. 24. —DEsTRUCTIVENESS SMALL. 


of its large size, while Cautiousness, on 
the contrary, is very small. Of George 
Washington, it was said by Jefferson, 
that he was insensible to the influence 
of fear, but with a large organ of 
Combativeness, Washington possessed 
a good development of Cautiousness 
and other faculties which contribute to 
prudence and discretion. The cast of 
Dean Swift’s head shows Combativeness 
very large, and that celebrated author’s 
life and writings were replete with epi- 
sodes of boldness and intrepidity. 


DESTRUCTIVENESS OR EXECUTIVENESS. 


This organ is situated in the temporal 
convolutions immediately above the ear, 
and when large, gives width to the head 
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at this pomt. (See Fig. 17—7.) Its 
function is to give the disposition to 
destroy or overcome that which is noxi- 
ous or harmful, to inflict pain if neces- 
sary for self-preservation, or to the car- 
rying out of our purposes. In other 
words, it contributes thoroughness and 
executive energy—the spirit to accom- 
plish. According to its development, 
and its combination with other faculties, 
it imparts to character the disposition of 
cruelty, harshness, severity, and execu- 
tiveness. It is adapted to place man in 
harmony with the order of nature, by 
which death and destruction are neces- 
sary for the perpetuation of whatever 
exists, or for the maintenance of the 
desirable. The birds of the air, the 
fishes of the sea, and the beasts of the 
field have among them carnivorous 
classes destined to prey upon weaker 
species, and appropriate their bodies 
for food. Constituted as nature is, this 
atrangement is essential, not only to 
the existence of the weaker animals, 
which would otherwise multiply beyond 
the sustaining power of their natural 
food supply, but also to the existence 
of the carnivorous animals themselves. 
Man, whatever his original habit, 
is now practically carnivorous; and 
there are many varieties of animals 
whose flesh is esteemed nourishing. 
He is also surrounded by ferocious 


beasts, which it is often necessary to | 


destroy in order that he himself may 
not be destroyed. It seems essential, 
therefore, that there should be a mental 





power to place him in harmony with 
this condition, and this power is found 
in the organ of Destructiveness. 

But it has a wide sphere of activity 
beyond this, inspiring, as it does, energy, 
executive ability, sternness, and severi- 
ty, which are absolutely essential to 
success in many important enterprises 
incident to human life. We can not 
conceive a great and influential char- 
acter without a good endowment of this 
faculty. Combativeness gives courage 
to engage in difficult undertakings; De- 
structiveness, thoroughness in their exe- 
cution. 

This organ is always large in deliber- 
ate murderers, and in the pictures of 
the cruel soldiers and _ blood-thirsty 
characters of history we find an unusual 
width of head, at the location of this 
organ. In the antique busts of the in- 


human Nero and Caligula, and also of 
| the insatiate Sylla, the part of the head 


lying contiguously to the ear, is conspicu- 
ously protuberant. Such is the case, 
also, in the best representations of Henry 
VIIL.,of John Knox, the fiery reformer, 
and Oliver Cromwell. We have but to 
contrast the heads of these men with 
the accepted portraits or busts of such 
historic characters as Melancthon, Rob- 
ert Owen, Fenelon, Bishop White, and 
the poet Crabbe, to appreciate from an 
organic point of view, the wide differ- 
ences which existed in the characters 
of the former as compared with the lat- 
ter eminent names of history. 
( To be continued.) 





INSTINCT—NO. II. 


“ Then vainly the philosophers aver 
That reasor. guides our deed, and instinct theirs ; 
Nor can we justly diffrent causes frame, 
When the effects entirely are the same.” 


A FRIEND who has drank deeply at the 
fount of science, and who has been 
good enough to give a portion of that knowl- 
edge to mankind through the medium of 





his many valuable works, in speaking of in- 
stinct, seems inclined to the opinion that it 
is the same as reason. Although I ad- 
vanced my humble idea in the last October 
number of the JOURNAL, perhaps it will be 
best to define my position more clearly. 

At the close of the aforesaid article I spoke 
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of the instinct of birds. If we take into con- 
sideration the essential unity of the two 
classes of phenomena, we shall readily ap- 
prehend them by comparing their final pur- 
poses, which are in all their essential points 
alike. It makes no difference whether we 
take the operations of simple “ vitality,” so 
called, or those of palpable externalized “ in- 
stinct,” in the popular sense of the word; all 
have reference either to the temporal wel- 
fare of the individual itself, or the reproduc- 
tion of its species. Protecting itself against 
injury and the reproducing of its kind are 
the two grand purposes for which the medi- 
ate or physiological expression of life is 
communicated by the Almighty to all His 
living creatures. I will admit that people 
have long remained in ignorance of this 
subject, because it is “a tender thing to 
handle,” but if the people who are com- 
petent to impart the necessary knowledge 
were less cautious, public opinion would 
soon change, and writers would deem it 
worthy of their investigation. From the 
first moment of the existence of any animal 
or plant, it is actively employed in sustaining, 
extending, and reproducing the formative 
fabric, unless, however, it is hindered by 
some extraneous obstacles. In nearly every 
subject of the two kingdoms with the multi- 
tudinous subdivisions to which they are both 
susceptible, we find that a portion of the 
vital forces are simultaneously directed to 
such activities with regard to surrounding 
objects as shall complement those occurring 
within this fabric. No new principle is em- 
ployed in the effectuation of these activities ; 
on the contrary, they are but the application 
of one characteristic law and method of life 
for the furtherance of the same common de- 
signs, only on a grander scale, and hence 
with organs often specially provided. Right 
here I would add that one very good way to 
ascertain the order of all animal life is by 
the functional power; the more limited the 
functional power, the higher the order of 
the animal. 

The two kinds of phenomena, taken to- 
gether, form the system of vital economy 
by which the organism and the species alike 
endure. Doubtless man may turn and train 
the usages of instinct to a different purpose, 





but whenever it is undisturbed by the in- 
fluence of human reason, the predetermina 
tion is essentially to one or the other of the 
two offices that have been mentioned. This 
force, then, called by its proper and right 
name, is the life of the Divinity that stirs 
within us, and but for whose continued 
influx into every organ and cell of plant and 
animal, they would instantly dissolve. Truly 
it was said by the philosophers of old, Deus 
est anima brutorum—God is the life of the 
brutes and no less so of the lilies of the 
field. Theimmortal Virgil does nct swerve 
much from the truth when he says that 
the very bees have in them a portion of the 
Divine mind. If “in Him we live and 
move and have our being,” how much more 
the helpless creatures of the plain, whose 
dependence we should do well to note as 
an infinitely greater truth than their inde- 
pendence. I would not be understood, in 
this connection, as considering these creat- 
ures mere cups, into which life is poured 
despotically though benevolently. Admit- 
ting that all creatures are dependent on 
Him, they are still required to co-operate 


with Him. The Creator may do His part, 
the other is appointed to the creature to 


effect as of itself. Everything endowed 
with life and instinct is put into certain re- 
lations with the external world, and the 
whole of the external world has an express 
relation with every living creature. 

The instincts are not played forth purely 
from this source, nor does it sway and rule 
them arbitrarily. They always act in strict 
accordance and conformity to certain stimuli 
from without. There is perhaps no living 
creature but what every day experiences 
those impressions made upon the organs of 
sense, or on peculiarly sensitive parts of this 
fabric of which we speak, which induce mxs- 
cular acts, sometimes exceedingly complex, 
and absolutely independent of .the will. 
Often it happens that such impressions give 
rise to actions which are not only involun- 
tary, but are performed unconsciously. Re- 
ferring to that ably written work of Mr. Grid- 
don we find this passage, which at the time 
it was written was questioned considerably : 
“The vital activities, which constitute in- 
stinct, whether interior or externalized, are 
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referable identically to the same origin; they 
are grounded, that is to say, in the pro- 
cess designated by the physiologist, remote 
sympathy.” ‘ The extremities of the ner- 
vous filaments,” he says in another place, 
“which terminate chiefly on the surface of 
the body, receive impressions calculated to 
excite them; thence those impressions are 
communicated, by a succession of nervous 
influences, to the muscular organs, which 
acknowledge them, and reply by performing 
certain movements on a definite plan.” To 
be brief, then, particular impressions, con- 
veyed by nerves to the nervous center they 
have peculiar reference to, call forth partic- 
ular acts seemingly deliberate, but in reality 
unconscious. What these acts shall be, and 
what purpose they shall subserve, has long 





since been settled by physiological writers. 


If the errors of some of the orders of ani- 


mal life be noticed, which are committed 


when guided by instinct alone, we shall 
have abundant proof that the proximate 
source of at least the externalized acts of in- 
stinct is the remote sympathy alluded to. 
The sensational stimuli of the instincts, 
both in brutes and mankind, may be seen 
fully described in many works, among which 
may be mentioned those of J. A. Unzer. 
But it matters not from what stand-point 
we view it, or what authorities we consult, 
we shall find that the final summing-up of 
the whole matter will be that instinct is re- 
ferable to four great classes: Self-preserva- 
tion, Self-defense, Propagation, and Love of 
Offspring, each one of which I may have an 
opportunity to discuss in subsequent papers. 
J. F. ELSOM. 
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LEO XIII., THE NEW POPE. 


vy speedily the cardinals assembled in 
Rome, after the death of Pius IX. had 
been announced to the world, for the 
purpose of electing his successor; and very 
speedily did they arrive at a determination, 
Gioacchino or Joachim Pecci receiving thirty- 
six votes out of the sixty-one deposited by 
the cardinals at the first ballot, and there- 
upon Cardinal Franchi, one of the candidates 





for the Papacy, and his followers more than 
made up the requisite two-thirds by offering | 
their support to Pecci, and electing him after | 
the manner known as “by adoration.” Car- 

dinal Pecci had been Camerlengo, or Cham- | 
berlain to the'late Pope, and has been long 
recognized as prominent on the moderate or 

liberal side of Catholicism in Italy. 

' His elevation to the Holy See appears to 
give great satisfaction, particularly to the 
Roman Catholics of America. His career in 
brief is said to be as follows: 
from noble ancestry, he was born at Carpi- 


netto (Papal States) March 2, 18ro. He 


began his academical studies at the Roman 


pursue a clerical career. Here he attracted | 
the notice of Gregory XVI., who made him | 


Descended | 


Prelate of his Household and Referendary at 
the Vatican. Soon after, he intrusted the 
young ecclesiastic with the position of Dele- 
gate at Benevento, a town in the Papal 
States. He was subsequently transferred, 
with the same rank, to Spoleto and Perugia. 
In his capacity as delegate, he was remarka- 
ble for zeal, firmness, and administrative 
ability. At “Benevento, his energies were 
brought into play in suppressing brigandage 
which infested that city, owing to its prox- 
imity to the kingdom of Naples, where high- 
way robbery was carried on without 
restraint, 

In 1843, much to the regret of the people, 
Gregory XVI. recalled Mgr. Pecci from 
Perugia, appointed him Archbishop of the 


nominal See of Damietta, and sent him as 


Nuncio to Brussels—an important post for 
an ecclesiastic only thirty-three years old. 
Mgr. Pecci was received with great favor at 
the Belgian court and in society. But the 
climate, and possibly the cares of office, 


impaired his health, and thus necessitated 
College, whence he entered the Ecclesiasti- | 
cal Academy reserved for the education of | 
persons of noble rank who are about to | 


his return to Italy, where Gregory made 
him Archbishop of Perugia in 1846. In that 
place he founded an academy of St. Thomas 
Aquinas for the advancement of theological 
studies, Meetings were held weekly in his 
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episcopal palace at which he presided in 
person. While there that portion of the 
States of the Church was seized by the King 
of Italy. Like his colleague in the Sacred 
College, the late Riario Sforza, Archbishop 
of Naples, he rose superior to party con- 
flicts, and administered the affairs of his 
diocese without coming into collision with 
the civil authorities. 


On December 19, 1853, he was created a 














footing, and the venerable Pius 1X. hastened 
to make amends for past neglect of things. 

Last December Cardinal Pecci was ap- 
pointed by Pope Pius IX. Chamberlain of 
the Holy Roman Church. In virtue of this 
position, he became, at the death of Pius IX., 
head of the Sacred College, the executive of 
the Government, and was honored with the 
attributes of a guas@ sovereign. 

The new Pope is the youngest of four 














cardinal by Pius IX., and would, it is said, 
have received several other marks of favor 
from that Pope, in consideration of his piety, 
and talents, had it not been for the interfer- 
ence of the late Cardinal Antonelli, who re- 
garded him with sentiments of jealousy. 
But the death of Antonelli changed the 
aspect of things, and Perugia lost its Bishop. 
The doors of the Vatican flew open before 
him. Once admitted, he soon assured his 





brothers, the eldest of whom, a bachelor, is 
eighty-four. The second, now seventy-six, 
is married, and has four sons and two 
daughters, who all live at Carpineto. The 
third brother is a learned professor of the- 
ology, once a member of the Society of 
Jesus. There are also two married sisters. 
In appearance Leo XIII. is tall, with a 
fine head, high forehead narrowing at the 
temples, long face and straight features. He 
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has a large mouth, prominent chin, cheerful 
expression, and large, well-formed ears. His 
temperament is strongly mental, inclining, 
as we infer from the portrait, to excitability. 
He has the elements of taste and refinement 
in large measure, and an intellect which is 
naturally disposed to study, and literary avo- 
* cations. The physiognomy indicates energy» 
ambition, and not a little tact. He should be 
highly capable as an administrator of affairs, 
securing his ends without noise or turbu- 
lence, conquering opposition by argument, 
and quiet, prudent, dignified insistance. 

It is said that he chose the title Leo, be- 
cause his election to the papacy occurred on 
St. Leo’s day, according to the calendar of 
the Roman Church. 

As an evidence of the new Pope’s liberal 
sentiments, we are pointed by a contempo- 
rary to a pastoral letter written by Cardinal 
Pecci but a year ago, when he occupied 
the Archbishopric of Perugia. In this let- 
ter he carefully explains the nature of mod- 
ern civilization, and shows more the spirit 
of the enlightened economist than of the 
conservative theologian. He says, for in- 
stance: 

“A celebrated French economist (Bas- 
tiat) has grouped and shown us as in a pic- 
ture the multiplied benefits man finds in 
society, and it is a wonder worthy of admi- 
ration. Consider the humblest of men, the 
poorest laborer—he has wherewith to clothe 
himself, well or ill, and shoes for his feet. 
Think how many persons, how many agen- 
cies, had to be put in motion to furnish this 
clothing or these shoes! Daily every man 
places a morsel of bread to his lips; behold 
here what labor; how many hands it has 
taken to reach that end, from the husband- 
man who painfully turned the furrow to con- 
fide to it the seed, to the baker who con- 
verted the flour into bread! Every man has 
rights ; he finds in society lawyers to defend 
them, inagistrates to make them sacred by 
their sentence, soldiers to compel respect 
for them. Is he ignorant? He finds 





schools, men to write books for him, others 
to print and publish them. To satisfy his | 
religious instincts, his aspirations toward 
God, he finds those of his brethren who, | 
laying aside all other occupation, give them- | 
selves up to the study of sacred lore, re- | 


nouncing business, pleasure, home, the bet- 
ter to discharge these lofty duties. But 
this is enough to prove to you clearly that so- 
ciety is indispensable in order that our 
wants, which are as urgent as varied, may 
be satisfied 

“Society, being made up of men essen- 
tially perfectible, can not remain at a stand- 
still; it makes progress—perfécts itself. 
One century inherits the inventions, dis- 
coveries, and improvements of its predeces- 
sor, and thus the sum of physical, moral, 
and political benefits grows marvelously. 
Who would compare the miserable huts of 
primitive peoples, their rude utensils, their 
imperfect tools, with all that we of the nine- 
teenth century possess? Nor is there any 
more comparison between the articles pro- 
duced by our ingeniously constructed ma- 
chinery and those toilsomely wrought by 
the hands of man. There can be no doubt 
that the old highways, unsafe bridges, and 
long and disagreeable journeyings of old 
times were not the equals in value of our 
railroads, which, as it were, fasten wings to 
our shoulders, and have made our globe 
smaller, so near to each other have they 
brought its nations. Is not our era, by the 
gentleness of its manners, superior to the 
rude and brutal days of barbarism, and are 


not reciprocal relations on a more friendly 
footing ? rom certain stand-points, has 
not the political system been improved 
under the influence of time and experience ? 
No longer is private vengeance tolerated, 
or torture, and the petty feudal tyrants, the 
wrangling communities, the wandering 
bands of free companions—have they not 
all disappeared? It is, then, true that man 
in society goes on perfecting himself as con- 
cerns his physical comfort, his moral rela- 
tions with his fellows, and his political con- 
dition. And the different degrees of this 
successive development to which man in 
society attains are civilization ; this civiliza- 
tion is new-born and rudimentary when the 
conditions under which man grows more 
perfect in this threefold sense are but par- 
tially developed ; it is great and high when 
they attain a larger development; it would 
be complete were all the conditions per- 
fectly satisfied.” 

Men nearly seventy years of age are not 
likely to change their views on fundamenta' 
principles, a we scarcely expect the envi 


ronment of the Vatican, potent as it is, to 
alter very materially in the Pope the opin- 
ions of the Cardinal. 
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HEROIC REMEDIES. 


OGER BACON, the “ Marvelous 

Monk,” who seems to have antici- 
pated many of the heretical tenets of his 
great namesake, ventures the remark that; 
“according to his honest conviction, a 
benevolent and absolute monarch could not 
do his subjects a greater service than to 
expel from his dominions all physicians and 
druggists, furca et tridente,” at the point 
of the bayonet, as we would say nowa- 
days. 

It is probable that such an exodus would 
throw many honest tradesmen, herb-gath- 
erers, almanac-printers, and bottle-manu- 
facturers (not to mention undertakers) out 
of employment ; but it is rather doubtful if 
the statistical records of the absolute mon- 
archy would not gradually reconcile the 
inhabitants to their bereavement. Even in 
the century of Friar Bacon a shrewd ob- 
server might have noticed the suspicious 
circumstance that patients could be dieted 
and drugged after the most contradictory 
methods without producing a perceptible 
change in the death-rate; and the recent ex- 
periments of the hydropathic, homeopathic, 
and vegetarian schools have demonstrated 
the still more suggestive fact that they can 
recover just as well without any drugs 
at all. 

That something must be wrong is there- 
fore a conjecture which amounts to what 
lawyers call a violent presumption, but 
which ought not, for all that, be construed 





into a justification of the Baconian proposal. 
The belief that there must be such a thing 
as an art of healing is too universal, too 
natural, and too old to be altogether un- 
founded, and ought rather to be strength- 
ened by the reform than defied by the sub- 
version of our medical science ; for the his- 
tory of the sciences shows that very rational 
pursuits may become wedded to irrational 
systems, and that the futility of the means 
does not disprove the legitimacy of the end. 
Astronomy, Jurisprudence, Chemistry, and 
even Theology have been improved rather 
than impaired by the exposure and elimina- 
tion of their spurious elements, and the 
private opinion of the ablest physicians 
encourages the hope that the science of 
health might survive its divorce from phar- 
macy. 

“If I reflect on the immunity of hard- 
working people from the effects of wrong- 
and over-feeding,”’ says Herman Boerhaave 
in his blunt way, “I can not help thinking 
that most of your fashionable diseases 
might be cured mechanically instead of 
chemically, by climbing a bitterwood-tree, 
or chopping it down, if you like, rather 
than swallow a decoction of its disgusting 
leaves.” “I can not see how rational 
physicians nowadays can keep a drugstore 
and a conscience at the same time,” he says 
in his “ Aphorisms,” “and if I am not much 
mistaken, our medical system has reached 
the eve of a great change.” In still plainer 
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language a famous modern physician con- 
fesses the necessity of such a change. “To 
risk another man’s life is rather an inferior 
type of heroism,” writes Claude Bernard, 
M.D., “and to speak of ‘heroic cures,’ in 
referring to those homicidal doses of hem- 
lock and arsenic, which the medical juggler- 
guild of the middle ages pleased to call by 
that name, seems an abuse of nomenclature. 
I think there is a more heroic method: To 
honestly tell a patient—at the risk of losing 
his good-will and your fee—that you can do 
nothing for him, unless he reforms his diet 
or his habits, It is indicated by indisput- 
able facts—scattered facts, but a sufficient 
number of them to form a respectable sys- 
tem—that diseases which can be cured at all 
might be cured in a very inexpensive way, 
by remedies which every civilized or savage 
human being might apply for himself with- 
out the aid of a medicine-man.” 

Till we can elaborate that system, it 
might not be amiss to record some of those 
“scattered facts,” which stand as land- 
marks on the road to reform, and in the 
absence of a beaten highway may serve, at 
least, to indicate the right direction. 

Of all the natural remedies which might 
be advantageously substituted for an in- 
finitude of nauseous nostrums, open air is 
the most inexpensive, and not less certainly 
the most innocuous, though its application 
on a cold day might require some heroism 
on the part of the patient too; and among 
the diseases which it will infallibly cure or 
arrest in their progress there is one which 
was long thought to be almost, if not quite 
incurable, viz., pulmonary consumption. A 
tendency to consumption, nearly equivalent 
to an inevitable doom, may be entailed by 
a tuberculous disposition transmitted from 
both parents; but that its original cause is 
nothing else but the breathing of vitiated 
air, is proved by evidence which approaches 
the completeness of mathematical demon- 
stration. The atmosphere of our school- 
rooms, factories, and workshops, besides 
being almost devoid of oxygen, is sur- 
charged with dust, fatty vapors, metallic 
motes, and other substances which are just 
as indigestible to our respiratory organs as 
mercury and arsenic are to our stomachs, 





and by cloying and irritating the delicate 
tissue of our lungs produce those virulent 


‘ulcers which discharge themselves in the 


act of expectoration. 

Deficient ventilation, especially in winter- 
time, converts our crowded meeting-houses, 
barracks, prisons, and city tenements into 
as many hotbeds of disease; and the evil 
is aggravated by the circumstance that the 
breathing of foul air, like any other unnatural 
habit, may become a second nature, a be- 
setting sin, in fact, like dram-drinking or 
the opium habit. There are millions of 
city dwellers who detest a draught of cold, 
pure air, as the Bavarian beer-worshiper 
detests a draught of cold, pure water, and 
actually befuddle themselves with miasma 
as he does with lager or schnapps. But 
what we call accustoming ourselves, 7.¢., 
adapting our nature to an abnormal habit, 
means in reality to evolve a chronic disease 
from its acute prototype. The laws of 
nature can not be outraged with impunity ; 
the full penalty is exacted sooner or later with 
inexorable strictness, either in the form of 
life-long suffering or of an early death. So 
with the miasma habit, which is not made 
less anti-natural by becoming a “second 
nature.” Before long, morbid symptoms 
make their appearance, and we send for the 
drug-doctor. But his remedies can only 
palliate the evil, z.¢., either dull our senses 
against the feeling of pain or postpone the 
crisis by suppressing the symptoms. The 
process of pulmonary putrefaction takes its 
course ; a catarrh changes into a chronic 
cough, the cough into a rapid decline, and 
the patient dies in spite of magic syrup, sal- 
ammoniac and codliver oil. 

Still consumption is not an incurable 
disease. The records of the dissecting-room 
have established the fact that hundreds 
of persons who died at an advanced age 
of some other sickness, bore in their lungs 
the evidence of tubercular ravages that had 
somehow been arrested in their progress, 
pulmonary wounds that had cicatrized and 
left the rest of the lungs intact. But when- 
ever the pathological record of such persons 
was inquired into, it was found that they 
had adopted some open-air pursuit afte: 
leading a sedentary life for a longer ot 
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shorter period. Sicknesses are always ab- 
normal—always the consequence of the 
infringement of some natural law; and to 
ascertain the habits that have produced 
special diseases, means to ascertain the 
remedy-reform of those habits. 

“ If I should undertake the cure of a con- 
sumptive,” says the anatomist Langenbeck, 
“I should commence by driving him out 
into the woods, and prevent him from 
entering a house for a year or two.” “ There 
zs a cure for consumption,” says Dio Lewis, 
“though I doubt if it will ever become 
popular. Even in its advanced stages the 
disease may be arrested by roughing zt—I 
mean by adopting savage habits and living 
out-doors altogether, and in all sorts of 
weather.” — 

The cure referred to would become pop- 
ular if it were generally known that there is 
no other, for it is happily within every man’s 
power to apply it. “ Roughing it” is not 
expensive ; and on our side of the Atlantic 
cheap and pleasant homesteads may be pro- 
cured in a climate resembling that of Italy 
and Southern France. The only difficulty 
lies in overcoming a confirmed habit of in- 
door life. It may not be very pleasant, even 
for a mechanic, used to hardships of a dif- 
ferent sort, to leave his snug city quarters, 
within easy reach of a popular saloon or a 
favorite church, perhaps, and commence a 
wigwam-life in the Southern Alleghanies ; 
renounce the society of sybaritic friends ; 
renounce his “‘ wholesome and exhilarating 
stimulants,” his daily paper, and even his 
accustomed food for a couple of years, and 
reconcile himself to the companionship of 
the chipmunks and woodpeckers; but the 
patient has to ask himself if his life is worth 
such a price? If he feels,sure that it can 
not be purchased on less heroic terms, the 
question will be reduced to the simplicity 
of Hamlet’s alternative. 

Physical exercise deserves, at least, the 
second rank among the remedies by which 
countless physical and mental diseases 


of the Zurnerbund. “The reason is that 
they can not get rid of their withered leaves 
and twigs, which rot on the stem and cor- 
rupt the sap of the whole plant. Out in 
the woods the storm-wind shakes those 
things off, and the tree is all the better for> 
a good drenching and shaking. Our bodies, 
too, suffer from the accumulation of effete 
matter, which might be got rid of by a good 
shaking up of our limbs.” 

This is the philosophy of mechanical 
hygiene in a nutshell. Our bodies were 
never intended for the languid repose which 
our sedentary habits inflict upon them ; 
our system stagnates; the current of our 
life-blood, which ought to be a rapid river, 
has become a sluggish pond, encumbered 
with scum and decaying organic matter. 
Our physical torpor alone can explain the 
wonderful physical superiority of our heroic 
forefathers to their pseudo-civilized children. 
They drove the engine of life at full speed— 
at a dangerous speed, perhaps; but it is 
better that an axle now and then should 
kindle with the swiftness of motion than 
that the entire machine should rust with 
inactivity. 

We are troubled with innumerable rust- 
diseases which were unknown to the ath- 
letes of ancient Greece and the lusty cava- 
liers of the middle ages. Dull headaches, 
hysterics, hypochondria, dyspepsia, languor, 
insomnia, nervousness, nausea, spleen, en- 
nui, and all those nameless negative ail- 
ments which collectively may be defined as 
a want of vital energy and vital strength, 
are as decidedly the products of modern 
civilization as wooden nutmegs or the 
Chicago Bible Society. 

The victim of “ six days of sedentary life 


| and one Sabbath in bed,” sends for the 


drug-doctor and gets a prescription—an 
antiseptic that represses the symptoms for 
a day or two, or an “ exhilarating tonic,” 
some poisonous stimulant that goads the 
weary system into a feverish and abnormal 
excitement, which is accepted as a sign of 





might be cured “without the aid of any 
medicine-man.” “Have you ever noticed | 
how frequently hothouse plants and trained | 
vines decay in spite of the most careful 


returning vigor, till reaction sets in, and the 
Beelzebub of Dyspepsia comes back, rein- 
forced by a legion of alcolohic blue devils. 
Either the dose is then repeated, or the pa- 


nursing?" asks Father Jahn, the founder | tient surrenders at discretion, and resigns 
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himself to the prospect of awakening with 
a dull headache on seven mornings in the 
week, and paying for every dinner with an 
hour or two of gastric agony. 

As Claude Bernard says, there ought to 
be a more heroic method than that. Un- 
less the evil has degenerated into a cank- 
erous affection or into heart disease, health, 
with all its blessings, may be recovered 
within a month by remedies which every 
man may apply in his Own room or in a con- 
venient woodshed, with a member of the 
next Turnerbund for his physician and a 
manufacturer of dumb-bells for his druggist. 
Greek physicians used to prescribe a course 
of gymnastics for various diseases, and, as 
Aelian assures us, had invented a special 
system of athletic exercises which never 
failed to cure obesity. They must have 
been familiar with a secret which only a 
few of our most advanced pathologists have 
partially rediscovered, viz. that the func- 
tional vigor of our digestive organs depends 
on the activity of our limbs. By accelerat- 
ing the circulation of the blood, athletic 
exercises stimulate the activity of all those 
internal organs whose functions conjointly 
constitute the process of life. Hence the 
comparative healthfulness of Northern na- 
tions whose climate necessitates a good 
deal of hard work, and of mountaineers 
who are obliged, by the exigencies of loco- 
motion, to exert themselves more than 
other people. The neighborhood of a good- 
sized hill is a real blessing to a cityful of 
dyspeptics, for mountaineering is the most 
unobjectionable as well as the most agree- 
able form of bodily exertion. 

Not all who would enjoy it can afford 
horseback exercise ; circumstances may 
prevent others from enacting Olympic 
games in their room, and many persons 
object to the military discipline, the political 
sideshows and the lager-beer orgies of the 
Turnerhall, but the poorest as well as the 
most fastidious may enjoy a mountain ex- 
cursion and return with a week’s supply of 
health and buoyant spirits. Physical ex- 
ercise is almost a panacea, for in the long 
list of functional disorders there are few 
which are not aggravated, and hardly any 
which are ameliorated by sedentary habits. 








With a moderate share of passive hero- 
ism, the cheap, but somewhat dreary remedy 
of fasting may be turned to good account. 
The process of life is a process of com- 
bustion, and by stinting its fuel we may 
oblige the vital flame to consume those 
troublesome adipose deposits which are 
accumulated by a life of luxurious ease. 
Benjamin Franklin used to say that “ no- 
body ever repented of an underweight din- 
ner ;”’ and it is distressingly probable that 
a vast deal of grievous repentance is caused 


by overweight dinners. Who would know, 


on what cheap terms a man may hoid the 
tenure of life, should read the autobiography 
of Luigi Cornaro, a Venetian nobleman of 
the fifteenth and sixteenth century (for he 
prolonged his life to fivescore and ten 
years), who enjoyed health, vigor, and hap- 
piness on a little aguamied (honey-water) 
and twelve ounces of solid food for his daily 
ration. 

Asan exercise in heroic firmness, the moral 
value of dzetetic non-conformity is almost as 
great as its hygienic value in these times of 
boarding-house hash, strawberry short- 
cakes, and pork mincepies. To most people 
the assurance of acting or voting with a 
great majority is an elating proof of the 
justness of their cause ; and the conscious- 
ness of voting or acting with (if not as) a 
hopeless minority exercises some of its de- 
pressing influence even on the most inde- 
pendent spirit. It is not easy to decline a 
cup of after-dinner coffee offered by a fair 
hand, nor to dine at ¢adle d’héte and con- 
fine yourself to the dessert and such sand- 
wiches as can be constructed with the avail- 
able ingredients, while the rest of the com- 
pany devote themselves, and, as they think, 
do justice to the entrées, ragéuts, and made 
dishes. But the reflection that the gener- 
ality of an opinion proves nothing what- 
ever in its favor, may sustain even a feeble 
resolution. 

“ The infallibility of a dogma,” says Des- 
cartes, “does not precede, but follow its 
general acceptance. Things are not gen- 
erally believed because they are true, but 
they pass for true because they are gen- 
erally believed.” 


F. L, OSWALD, M.D. 
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THE USES OF SALT. 
No. I. 


We all Use it—Trying to Prove a Negative—Proofs in 
the Affirmative—A Fact—The Demand for Salt— 
Madder as a N y di t—Tobacco as a 
Human Ingredient. 





UR talk about condiments brings us 

inevitably to the salt question. Salt is 
not only allowed to be a condiment, but it 
will answer the test to the full. Even he 
who eats it most freely with his food could 
hardly manage to chew and swallow so 
much as a tablespoonful by itself. If I 
pause here but a second I am overwhelmed 
with exclamations, till it seems as if every- 
body is asserting the propriety of eating 
salt, and so great is their unanimity, that I 
hear only the one consentient utterance, 
“ We all use it.” Yes, I am quite aware of 
the fact, and to most people this is a reason 
sufficient why we should use it. It is but nat- 
ural to think that whatever has universal 
consent must be correct. We can not stop 
to analyze every mouthful before we eat it, 
nor every action before we perform it. Still, 
we ought to have broad and well-under- 
stood principles, and when our attention is 
called to a violation of these principles, we 
should make a careful examination, and not 
consider it sufficient to say, ‘“ Everybody 
does it, and therefore it must be right.” If 
what the majority do is to decide our 
course, then we have no need to ask what 
is right ard what is wrong, but, “ What 
does the majority do?” 

It requires no argument to show that 
this, in many cases, would simply lead us to 
run with the multitude to do evil; and the 
greater the number of wrong-doers, the 
safer we would feel, instead of feeling, as 
we should, a greater desire to correct their 
errors. It is also true that we may not be 
to blame for what we do in the darkness, 
when we never have seen any light. For 
example, in the old days, when everybody 
drank alcoholic liquors, and thought them 
good, no doubt many sipped innocently, but 
when the light shone in, and they saw that 
they had been deceived, then it was not 
enough to say, “ Everybody does it.” I do 
not say this to compare alcoholic liquors 


| with salt, but as an illustration. We may 
be doing ourselves some injury by our use 

of salt, and we should not refuse to examine 

the facts because so many people use it. 


TRYING TO PROVE A NEGATIVE, 


Nor do I intend to try to prove that it 
never does any good, That is a fallacy 
some people fall into on food questions. 
The fact is, it belongs to those who assert 
that any given substance is good for food, 
to show that it is so. When they bring 
forth their reasons, if the negative can show 
the fallacy’ of these reasons, the negative 
carries off the palm. The negative may 
show from analogy reasons why their own 
position is probably correct, but they always 
have a right to throw the burden of proof 
on the affirmative. When, therefore, physi- 
ologists and other men of science agree in 
saying that salt is the only mineral used for 
food, that no other mineral is digestible, 
and that this is not only digestible, but in- 
dispensable, then we have a right to ask 
them to prove their assertions. When they 
further acknowledge that it is never sought 
by itself to appease hunger, that the ship- 
wrecked mariner starves to death with salt 
all around him, and that water with salt in 
it only increases his sufferings without re- 
lieving either hunger or thirst ; when they 
say that taken by itself, even to the extent 
of but one spoonful, it causes vomiting 
and purging, we have sufficient cause for 
action, and we call upon them to give 


PROOFS IN THE AFFIRMATIVE, 


that we may see whether they will bear the 
test of reason. Fifty years ago there had not 
been much investigation or argument about 
it. Johnston, who wrote in 1853 a “‘ Chemis- 
try of Common Life,” which brought in for 
large consideration most of our grains and 
fruits, and no less than thirty poisons in the 
line of stimulants and narcotics as among 
the presumable adjuncts of common life, 
has not a word to say about salt directly as 
an article of diet. There have been, in- 
deed, for a much longer time traditions and 
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stories, one of the most popular and “ con- 
vincing " of which was the statement made 
by Lord Somerville, in an address to the 
English Board of Agriculture, that one of 
the capital punishments of Holland was to 
keep the convicts “ on bread alone, unmixed 
with salt, as the severest punishment that 
could be inflicted on them. The effect was 
horrible ; these wretched criminals are sazd 
to have been devoured by worms engen- 
dered in their own. stomachs.” 

Rather slender evidence, that ‘said to 
have been” (the italics are ours)—hardly 
worthy to be received as a scientific state- 
ment in these days of careful scrutiny. No 
doubt, some criminals in these days would 
be glad enough to get off with a similar 
penalty, especially if the report of their 
death could pass with a “said to be.” It 
has been suggested that their bread may 
have been wormy, but the statement that 
the worms were “ engendered in their own 
stomachs” is not rendered probable by the 
present experience of either animals or 
men. 

We are also told by several respectable 


authors about wonderful things that are 


done in Africa for salt. He is called a rich 
man who can “use salt to his food.” 
Among the Assingis ten pounds will buy a 
slave, and there are tribes where a husband 
will sell his wife, a brother his sister, and 
parents their children for salt. These facts 
prove that salt is scarce and highly prized. 
We remember something of the kind in the 
history of tobacco. If it were worth the 
while, we could look up a story quite as au- 
thentic as any of these, which tells how 
many pounds of tobacco would buy an 
English girl in the early days of the James- 
town settlement in Virginia, but time would 
quite fail us to tell how many slaves of all 
colors were bought and sold for tobacco in 
these United States up to the time of Abra- 
ham Lincoln’s Proclamation of Emancipa- 
tion. Who knows in what light we shall 
go down to history, or who will yet be 
proving by these undeniable facts that 
tobacco is an indispensable food to the 
whole human race! Many a man in 
the United States at this present time 
would gladly sell his wife and his chil- 





dren for alcoholic drinks, and many do 
worse than sell them, but we never yet have 
heard that adduced as proof that alcchol is 
food. 

Further, we find this in a book which 
pretends to scientific accuracy : “‘ Du Chaillu 
thinks that the ulcers and diseases of the 
skin to which these people (African ne- 
groes) are subject, are largely caused by de- 
ficiency of salt.” We will offset this by the 
statement of a competent observer, that the 
negroes in America attribute their frequent 
scurvy sores and the bad blood which 
shows itself in the difficulty of healing 
wounds, to the excessive saltness of their 
diet at times, and they commonly call them 
“salt sores,” and account for them by say- 
ing, “It is the salt in the blood.” Their 
poverty and improvidence often leave them 
destitute of fresh vegetables, and make salt 
pork a large occasional ingredient of their 
diet, and they recognize these symptoms as 
results. 

The very same authority which gives us 
these overwhelming facts, by which he pre- 
tends to prove his initial statement, that 
“common salt is the most universal food of 
man,” closes up his argument by admit- 
ting—“ It is not very complimentary to the 
state of the science of physiological chemis- 
try to be obliged to confess that the func- 
tion of an aggnt so indispensable as salt is 
not understood. When we have stated 
that it aids in the digestion of other food, 
and in the processes of absorption and se- 
cretion, we have said all that we know, and 
perhaps more than we know.” Keeping 
this in mind, we shall be surprised to see 
the confidence with which some writers 
make statements which are after all mere 
theories, not capable of proof, and which 
are frequently offset by statements of men 
of equal authority, and the loose manner 
generally in which the subject is treated. 


A FACT. 


To begin with, we will admit the claim 
that most authors make, that there is some 
necessity for common salt in the animal 
system, 7. ¢., that it is used there for some 
purposes, or that its ingredients are. There 
is soda in the blood, and there is hydro- 
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chloric acid in the gastric juice, and the 
claim is that these articles are obtained 
trom chloride of soda, or common salt. 
Another reason given for supposing salt to 
be necessary is that it is found as an ingre- 
dient in many articles of food, 7” an organic 
condition. In this condition there is no 
doubt the system could take it, or its con- 
stituents, and make use of them. But the 
extent of 
THE DEMAND FOR SALT 


is an important item in the discussion. 
Most authors allow that we get some from 
the food we eat, but usually ade that this 
source being quite inadequate, we are obliged 
to supplement it by the addition of salt in its 
mineral form to our food. And by what do 
they judge of the amount we need? Simply 
by the amount they find in the system of 
salt-eaters on dissection. The mineral salt 
in small quantities taken with our food is 
one of the things of which the system tole- 
rates the presence. That is, it is not en- 
tirely and immediately sent out with the ex- 
cretions, though much of it does pass off in 
the urine. It is, however, very rapidly and 





continuously expelled by secretion in the 
sweat, tears, and mucus. Of course, it 


amounts, and nobody knows what they do 
in these several parts, yet most writers 
maintain that because they are there, there- 
fore we ought to eat enough to keep them 
there, 


MADDER AS A NECESSARY CONDIMENT. 


Let us pursue the same logic with regard 
to other substances. Suppose anybody 
used madder, and the doctors in dissection 
should find the bones colored red, and that 
this red coloration was due to madder. 
Therefore, they would argue, on the same 
ground, as madder is a constituent of the 
bones, and it does not exist in our food, we 
must add it to our food to keep up the nec- 
essary supply to color the bones, even 
though nobody can tell with any degree of 
certainty what good it does. Moreover, in 
that case they would not be obliged to sur- 
mount the anomaly of its being a mineral, 
and thus making it an exception to the 


.otherwise well-established dietetic rules, 


that all substances used for food must be 
taken in an organic form, and that minerals 
are not food. 
TOBACCO AS A HUMAN INGREDIENT. 
Lest the above should sound quite too 


AA i SE 


reaches these through the blood, and as we absurd, we will change the supposition to 
are continually taking more, it happens that | tobacco. Let us suppose there might have 
there is a large and constant supply in the | been connected with some of the early 
blood. This is made quite a plea. Pereira | Spanish-American expeditions some doc- 
says (Food and Diet, p. 107), “‘ Saline mat- | tors who were curious enough to analyze 
ters are essential constituents of the blood, of | the bodies of some of the natives killed, 
the organized tissues, and of the secretions.”” | and finding all the tissues containing to- 
In saline matters, however, he includes | bacco, should announce that therefore to- 


LaF AES PY SAIS. 


phosphate of lime, which builds up the | 


bones and the teeth, forming 55 per cent. of | 
the bones and 65 per cent. of the teeth. It | 
also forms 4 per cent. of the cartilages and | 
2} per cent. of the muscles. And with all 
this, we never take phosphate of lime in ad- 
dition to what is in our food. It is true, 
there is more of it in our food than there is 
of common salt. Now let us look at the 
demand for the latter. Salt is found in the 
blood to the extent of four and a half parts 
in a thousand, or less than one half of one 
percent.; in the bile, three and a half parts 
ina thousand; in the mucus, six; in the 
bones, two and a half, and in the cartilages, 





two and eight-tenths. All these are trifling 


bacco was necessary to life and health to 
these Indians, and that was the reason 
they used it so largely. And if they were 
no more astute than some of our modern 
logicians, they would make this a reason 
why everybody should use it; for if salt 
is found in all the tissues of a salt-eater, 
therefore everybody should eat it; so if 
tobacco is found in the tissues of a to- 
bacco-user, therefore everybody should use 
that. The same logic would hold good 
with alcohol, too, for all the tissues of the 
drunkard contain alcohol, We use tobacco 
and alcohol in these illustrations, not to in- 
timate in the least that salt should be 
classed with them in hurtful effects, but 
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because this saturation of the system with 
either of these intoxicants is well known, 
and yet, as that should not constitute an argu- 
ment for their constant use, neither should 
it in the case of salt. We are constantly 
told that it is found in tears, sweat, and 
other secretions. Very well. No one con- 
tends that we would be any more sad if, 
when we wept, we should not weep briny 
tears. Perhaps even we would weep more 


softly and refreshingly if the tears were 





more bland. It is even believed that sweat 
would be less offensive and more refreshing, 
and certainly it would be more easily 
cleansed out of the apparel by the washer- 
woman if it were not so heavily laden with 
saline matter. It is even possible that the 
internal machinery would work more easily 
if there were less brine. Men who have 
tried it say so, In another number we will 
make some further explorations of the sub- 
ject. JULIA COLMAN. 





NOTES IN SCIENCE AND AGRICULTURE. 


New Cannon.—lIt appears to be by no 
means unlikely that the celebrated Krupp 
gun, with which the whole of the German ar- 
tillery is at present armed, will be superseded 
before very long by another weapon. Experi- 
ments have been lately made in the foundry 
at Spandau with bronze-steel, prepared by the 
Uchatius method, and these have been so 
successful that, according to the Berlin cor- 
respondent of an Austrian military paper, the 
inspector-general of the German artillery has 
definitely decided to adopt it as a material for 
the manufacture of ordnance, and has ordered 
several siege guns to be made of the new 
compound, the secret of the preparation of 
which appears to be now very generally 
known. The guns which are to be thus 
manufactured are to have a calibre of twelve 
centimeters, but will be superior to the Aus- 
trian pieces with the same bore, as arrange- 
ments will be made to allow a larger charge 
of powder to be used. The construction of 
these guns is regarded as the first step to- 
ward the complete substitution of bronze- 
steel for steel ordnance in the German army. 
Meanwhile, exceedingly satisfactory experi- 
ments have been made on the range at Stein- 
feld, near Vienna, with two recently construct- 
ed fifteen-centimeter bronze-steel guns. 


Music in Insanity.—A series of ex- 
periments have been recently made to ascer- 
tain the effect of music upon the insane 
patients confined in the Woman’s Asylum, 
Blackwell's Island, N. Y¥. These experi- 
ments were witnessed by a number of physi- 
cians, and it was concluded, from the phe- 
nomena noted, that suitable music tempo- 
rarily tranquillizes the violent, soothes the 
nervous, and makes the stolidly melancholic 
cheerful and chatty; and it was thought not 
at all improbable that these beneficial effects 
might be made permanent by continuous treat- 
ment adapted to the individual cases. The in- 
tention now is to repeat the entertainments as 
frequently as possible during the year. They 
will certainly make agreeable breaks in the 
wretched life of the inmates of our public 
asylums, and afford them momentary enjoy- 





ment, even if they prove to have no lasting 
sanitary effect. 


Choosing a Scythe.—The disposition 
of steel in a scythe is best understuod by see- 
ing-one which has been broken across the 
blade. Sometimes tools of this class are steel- 
ed “naked,” so that all the steel shows itself 
at once on the top side of the blade, but this 
plan is not to be recommended. It is better 
to have iron on both sides of the steel which 
just shows itself along the edge, and runs in 
toward the back to stiffen the blade and to 
form a constant cutting edge as the tool 
wears away. Now, in buying a tool, bear in 
mind that the most steel may show in the one 
steeled naked, because all of it is in sight, 
but in the other case there would be a great 
deal more steel useful for carrying an edge, 
although it would show less because the bulk 
of it would be hidden between the iron. It 
will no: do, than, to be deceived by appear- 
ances. The best plan is to depend on a good 
maker for good steel and sufficient of it. 


New Polar Expeditions.—The Na- 
val Committee of the House of Representa- 
tives has reported favorably upon the How- 
gate Polar Expedition bill. We extract the 
following from the report: “It provides for a 
long stay, which will give ample opportunity 
for observations and the conduct of scientific 
inquiry under the most favoring citrcum- 
stances. It provides that an intelligent sys- 
tem shall be pursued under the direction of 
the National Academy of Sciences. We have 
ascertained to our satisfaction that the results 
yielded by prior explorations in the Polar 
seas have incalculably benefited the whole 
world ; that the knowledge acquired by ex- 
periment and discovery in that region can be 
obtained in no other way and in no other sec- 
tion of the globe; that such knowledge is an 
important factor to the regulation of com- 
merce which is absolutely dependent, so far 
as decreasing the perils of the deep and en- 
larging boundaries of navigation are con- 
cerned, upon the knowledge of physical laws. 
There has never before been an opportunity 
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afforded so promising in results as the one 
which now presents itself. To make such ex- 
plorations entirely successful, it is essential 
that simultaneous observations be had at dif- 
ferent points within the Arctic Circle, and for 
continuous periods of time. England, during 
the present year, will fit out two vessels, un- 
der the explorer Nares, on a Polar expedition 
via. east coast of Greenland. Sweden, in 1878, 
under the auspices of Prof. Nordenskjold, 
will explore the Polar regions via. Norway 
across to Behring’s Strait. Holland has de- 
termined upon another. Germany, under the 
direction of the Arctic Exploration Society, 
has an Obi expedition, commanded by Cap- 
tain Wiggings, now on duty. Russia, during 
the coming spring, will push forward an eth- 
nological expedition to the Obi and Irtysh.” 


Farmers’ Breakfast.—The dgricul- 
turist comments judiciously on the improper 
breakfast habits of farmers thus: 

“ A bad custom is prevalent in many fami- 
lies, especially among farmers, of working an 
hour before breakfast, attending to ‘ chores,’ 
hoeing the garden, cutting wood, mowing, etc. 
This is convenient on many accounts, but is 
not conducive to health. The prevalent 
opinion is that the morning air is the purest 
and the most healthful and bracing; but the 
contrary is the fact. At no hour of the day is 
the air more filled with dampness, fogs, and 
miasma than about sunrise. The heat of the 
sun gradually dissipates these miasmic ema- 
nations as the day advances. An early meal 
braces up the system against these influences. 
Every one knows the languor and faintness 
often experienced for the first hour in the 
morning, and this is increased by exercise and 
want of food We do not agree with the 
boarding-school regime, which prescribed a 
long walk before breakfast as a means of 
promoting health.” 


Chimpanzee Brain.—A large and 
distinguished audience gathered Monday 
evening, March 4th, at the rooms of the 
Neurological Society, to examine the brain 
of the chimpanzee which died recently at the 
New York Aquarium, and was dissected by 
Drs. E. C. Spitzka and Robert Taylor. 

Previous to the demonstration of this brain, 
Dr. Spitzka read a paper entitled, “ The Study 
of Insanity a Branch of ‘Neurology, and the 
Relations of the General Medical Body to 
that Branch.” He showed in this paper, that 
the scientific side of insanity was rarely 
studied in asylums ; that most medical super- 
intendents were little better than jail-wardens. 
He stated that in order to obviate at least the 
medical abuses in our asylums, the general 
medical body would have to take the matter 
in hand, by insisting that superintendents 
should be appointed on grounds of scientific 
proficiency, not for political or social reasons. 
He also claimed that insanity should be more 
thoroughly and generally taught at our medi- 
cal schools, and by competent teachers, not 
by lecturers occupying asylum positions, 


whose lectures frequently presented evidence 
of having been memorized from text-books. 

After an interesting discussion of the paper, 
the brain of the man-like ape was described. 
He first called attention to the base of the 
brain, which exhibited a striking similarity to 
that of a human infant, especially the olfac- 
tory lobes, usually so large in the lower ani- 
mals, were noticed as being no larger than in 
the human species. The optic chiasm, pituit- 
ary body, the crura, pons and origins of the 
cranial nerves, were quite undistinguishable 
from the human. It was remarked that the an- 
gle formed by the inflection of the peduncular 
axis was nearer that of the human peduncular 
axis than that of any other known animal, 
the orang-outang and gorillaexcepted. This 
angle is but the result of the vasi-sphenoidal 
angle of the bony skull, an angle which be- 
comes the more acute the higher we ascend 
in the animal scale, and which is most acute 
in those mammals which occupy the erect 
posture. It is obtuser in the chimpanzee than 
in the Negro, and obtuser in the Negro than 
in the Caucasian. This angle is consequently 
made an important gauge of cerebral develop- 
ment, and of such importance in settling 
racial, ethnical, and zoological affinities that 
the great English anatomist, Huxley, stated 
that every skull in anatomical museums 
should be bisected to exhibit this angle for 
purposes of comparison. 

The doctor further stated, that great and 
suggestive as was the resemblance between 
this brain and the human brain, that there 
were fundamental differences which should 
not be overlooked. The brain of the chim- 
panzee was richly convoluted ; it had a large 
Island of Reil (in this specimen possessing * 
four gyri operti), and a high development of 
the olivary bodies in harmony with the pre- 
ponderance of the lateral lobes of the cerebel- 
lum, but we observe the absence of a first 
transition convolution, the concealed po- 
sition of the second transition convolution, 
and the development of the large occipital 
lobe into an operculum. The orang-outang 
has a much less marked operculum, and in 
this more nearly approximates the human be- 
ing than does the chimpanzee. The orang, 
like the human being, possesses superior 
transition convolutions which the chimpanzee 
does not possess; and in this respect, also, 
more nearly approaches man. This opercu- 
lum is altogether absent in some South 
American apes. The development of an 
operculum depends on the relative size of the 
occipital lobe, which is larger than in the hu- 
man brain. Recently Dr. Benedict, of Vienna, 
claimed that the moral sense was situated in 
these occipital lobes, because he found them 
rudimentary in several criminals. This Dr. 
Spitzka deemed a “ relapse to the old errors 
of Phrenology,” for if the moral faculties de- 
pended on the size of these lobes, the chim- — 
panzee would have a far higher moral sense 
than we possess, and we should look up to 
the surviving specimen in the aquarium asa 





model to be followed, if not adored. (The 
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worthy doctor must be quite unacquainted 
with the Phrenological system to make such 
an inaccurate representation concerning it. 
If he will merely glance at the distribution of 
faculties in any text-book on Phrenology, he 
will find that the moral sentiments are located 
in the supero-central and supero-anterior re- 
gions of the brain, the occipital lobes being 
occupied by the social instincts. Dr. Bene- 
dict was in the main right, but somewhat con- 
founded the moral sentiments with the social 
feelings.—Eb. P. J.) 





Another peculiarity in regard to the chim- 
panzee’s brain, one which it shares with the 
brains of other man-like apes is, that it is 
early arrested in growth, so that if you com- 
pare the human infantile brain with the anthro- 
poid infantile brain, the dimensions are far less 
different than between the respective adults. 
But even here the chimpanzee only presents us 
with an exaggeration of a peculiarity of the Aus- 
tralian and Guinea Negro’s brain which is ar- 
rested in growth at puberty, while that of the 
chimpanzee is arrested at the second dentition. 
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WHY CONTEND? 


HE spectacle exhibited by the European 
powers with reference to the adjust- 
ment of the late struggle between Russia 
and Turkey, is eminent for its kaleidoscopic 
play of national jealousy, cupidity, and pride, 
qualities which are influential to foment 
petulance, bickering, and conflict ; and have 
thus been the chief instigators of the wars 
which, in the course of the past half century, 
have drenched the soil of Eurcpe with 
blood. 

From our side of the Atlantic, we scan 
the exciting dispatches which the telegraph 
transmits to us daily, and anxiously await 
the culmination of English, Austrian, or 
German discontent in another offering to 
the horrid rage of Mars, in the arrayal of 
army against army; of men in their flower, 
strength, and manhood, to be the prey of 





the bayonet and bomb. In view of the 


| dreadful age-lasting consequences of a war 
| between two strong nations, questions like 
| these naturally come to every reflective hu- 


mane mind: Why should it be? Why can 
not the representatives of nations settle the 
differences arising between them calmly, 
and in a spirit of moderation? Is there not 


| enough of pretension, arrogance, and in- 


timidation in the disputes of individuals? 
And ought not the unhappy results of such 
conduct in private differences to instruct the 
minister, and admonish him to be courte- 
ous and gentle in bearing a part in national 
disputes ? 

A nation being but an aggregate of indi- 
viduals, we may be told that the same pro- 
pensities, feelings, and passions dominate 
in the one as in the other. This we can 
not accept in general terms, for we regard 
the nation as a better moral expression than 
the individual. The purpose of its organiza- 
tion is the improvement of the individual by 
associated effort in thought and manual 
labor. Social refinement means the subjec- 
tion of propensity and appetite to the moral 
and intellectual nature in the mental organ- 
ism of the men and women who consti- 
tute the society. Where this subjection is 
thorough, we find the highest refinement 
and the most desirable order in private and 
public affairs. The relation of such a com- 
munity with its neighbors is usually that of 
harmony and friendship. It is not only at 
peace with them, but admired, esteemed, 
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and sustained by them. “When rulers do 
not put the rein upon their passions,”” said 
Telemachus, “ they sap the very foundation 
of their power.” It is unfortunate for a 
people to have for its ruler one like Henry 
VIIL., or George III., who makes his own 
opinion his chief rule of action. It is equally 
unfortunate for a country when the ruler 
takes for his guidance in emergencies the 
declaration of an excited, disorderly popu- 
lace. 

We hope that the European prospect is 
less threatening than it appears; that the 
statesmen who control the destinies of these 
great nations will bear in mind the precept 
of the wisest of monarchs: ‘The slow to 
anger is better than the mighty, and he that 
ruleth his spirit than he that taketh a city.” 
A forbearing spirit might cost England a few 
square miles of territory—we do not think 
it would a foot in this case—but if it saved 
the lives of a thousand of her best people, 
would she not have great reason to con- 
gratulate herself? And would not the great 
and good in every land hold her in higher 
esteem for choosing the wise and humane 
part ? 

“IF YOU LOVE THE YOUNG LADY, 
MARRY HER.” 


the April number of that sprightly 
paper, 





the Cricket on the Hearth, we 
find in the department given to answers to 
correspondents, this advice : 

“You are old enough to marry, provided 
your resources are such as to allow you to 
incur such a responsibility. If you love the 
young lady, marry her, and don’t trouble 
your head about Phrenological nonsense.” 

If the writer of that advice be well in- 
formed on the subject, and of course he 
ought to be to give such sweeping advice, 
then many people who think that they under- 
stand the subject are laboring under error. 





Let us examine the question under con- 
sideration. 

Is ove all that is necessary to constitute 
an appropriate and happy union between 
parties? Is it possible for a man to love 
sincerely and continuously a woman whose 
mental and physical constitution is utterly 
unfit for companionship? It is said that 
love is blind, and the way in which love- 
matches are sometimes adjusted, it would 
really appear that nothing is more blind 
than love. When we remember that a hu- 
man being has reason, moral sentiment, 
and the elements of prudence and wisdom, 
as well as the power to love, and that love 
may be strong while the other elements are 
weak, and wéce versa, it is a matter of seri- 
ous inquiry whether or not the advice of The 
Cricket is sound. If its editor will study 
temperament, he will learn that a marriage 
between two persons, each being healthy, 
may be very disastrous in respect to the 
health of the children born to them. No 
prudent man would willingly make a hos- . 
pital of his house, or weary the life of his 
wife and himself in a fruitless endeavor to 
rear scrofulous children, if such a deplora- 
ble condition could be easily avoided. If 
the editor will spend half an hour some fine 
day with one who understands Phrenology 
and Physiology, at a front window on Broad- 
way, he may have pointed out to him scores 
of healthy-looking men and women of a 
given temperament, who, if united in mar- 
riage, would never raise a healthy child, 
though they might have a dozen. He could 
have persons pointed out to him of a pecu- 
liar temperament who never could live hap- 
pily together, being too much alike. They 
might love each other as unmarried persons, 
but the honey would turn to vinegar by the 
sure working of time and intimate acquaint- 


ance. Our contemporary, however, says: 
“If you love the girl, marry her.” We ap- 
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peal to thousands of intelligent men and 
women who may remember a pair of spark- 
ling black eyes, or blue eyes, which, at 
twenty-one or earlier, they thought were 
They loved 
ardently, but something happened which 


essential to their happiness. 


prevented marriage, and ten years after- 
ward, when time had ripened and matured 
the persons in question, it was seen that the 
marriage once regarded so important and 
essential to happiness, would have resulted 
in precisely the reverse. 

Our advice, generally, to young men, is, 
if you do not love a girl, do not marry her, 
no matter what graces, or genius, or wealth, 
or culture she may have; but we can not, 
by any means, say to all, if you do love a 
girl, marry her, w#/ess she have the qualities 
which, combined with yours, will give a 
reasonable prospect of prosperity and happi- 
ness. Sensible, moral people have other 
considerations besides the blind impulse of 
love, when the subject of marriage is pre- 
sented to their considerations. If young 
people would read twenty-five cents worth 
of Physiology instead of twenty-five dollars 
worth of novels, they would know far 
more about the practical significance of 
marriage than they generally do. 

* The sober realities of life soon teach far 
too many young couples that they have 
wrongly related themselves, and that neither 
Does the 
reader doubt this statement? Then let him 


is properly adapted to the other. 


or her contemplate domestic life as it exists 
around us, and consider the vast array of 
suits for divorce which crowd the calendars 
of the courts. Dime novels, idiotic “‘ Boys’ and 


Girls’” papers, and “Ladies’” magazines 
tend to foster and inflame the love elements, 
and nct one in a dozen gives any solid 
advice as to what constitutes a substantial 
and sensible matrimonial union. 


Some years ago the writer examined the 





head of a young man who had won the 
affections of a lady. Having heard that I 
had made the examination, she came to me 
in confidence, to ascertain the fact, and 
ventured to ask my opinion of him. Look- 
ing her squarely in the face, I asked if 
she were personally interested in knowing. 
Like a true woman, she answered that she 
was ; that the young man had offered him- 
self in marriage, and expected an answer 
the next Sunday night. I then told her that 
he had a violent temper, and if she were my 
sister, I would advise her never to unite her 
destiny with his, lest in a fit of anger he 
should do her serious harm. Tears fell from 
her eyes; but, grasping my hand in both 
her own, thanked me heartily. That very 
Saturday evening, having obtained his week’s 
wages, the fellow went with some young 
men to the next town, became intoxicated, 


quarreled with the landlord, and broke half 


a dozen mahogany chairs over the sitting- 
room stove, leaving matters in a state of 
wreck. The news of the occurrence might 
not have reached the young lady at all, or 
if it did, not,until after the Sunday evening 
when her answer was expected. She loved 
the young man, and doubtless would have 
said yes to him had she not received our 
counsel. As it was, she asked another week 
for consideration. The story got out, mean- 
time, and she wisely declined his suit, hav- 
ing thus a good, ostensible reason—a reason, 
indeed, which backed up the truthfulness of 
the advice we had given her. 

Love is the prime essential of marriage, 
and should always exist between the con- 
tracting parties, but there are other con- 
siderations which are essential, and without 
which marriage can not be happy. When 
intelligent people know scientifically whom 
they ought not to marry, they are not likely 
to permit their love to concentrate in an 
improper direction. 
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AMERICAN LONGEVITY. 


1° is said to be a habit peculiar to women, 


when looking over the daily newspaper, 
to consult with special care the column de- 
Some of 
characterize this habit 


voted to marriages and deaths. 
the “stronger sex” 
as a weakness, and are disposed to make it 
If it be 


a weakness, then many of the masculine 


a matter for badinage or ridicule. 


“ persuasion ”’ should confess to it, and we 
are willing to be among the first thus peni- 
tentially minded, as we generally glance 
down the death roll soon after the news- 


paper comes into our hands. 


This practice has demonstrated to our 
satisfaction that the number of old and very 
old people among us is large, and will com- 
pare favorably with their number in foreign 
communities of similar extent. Ifa skeptic in 
this matter will pick up any one of the daily 
newspapers of large circulation, and note the 
funeral list, the aggregate of those mentioned 
whose ages exceeded seventy years will sur- 
prise him. A half-dozen New York dailies 
are lying with the mass of literary débris on 
our table. We take up one. It is the Sun, 
of February 5th last. There are twenty-four 
notices of death and funeral ceremony ; of 
these, seven mention ages from seventy-five 
to eighty-nine, while seven mention no age 
at all. 

Here is another, the Herald, of March 
2d. 
eight items, in ten of which the ages vary 
from sixty-six to eighty-three, there being 
three of the latter age. The age is not 
mentioned in ten instances, in nine of which 


Its long mortuary list numbers thirty- 


the names are feminine. 


The World also offers its testimony. A 
copy of the edition for March roth is at 
hand. Its funeral notices are generally com- 
plete, giving the day of the death and the 


time of the interment. Of seventeen dece- 





dents, four are noted with ages ranging 
from seventy-five to eighty-eight, while of 
three we are not told the age. 

The Sua for March 2oth has a list which 
is extraordinary, and evidently as respects the 
The fifty 
deaths are mentioned as having occurred on 
various dates from March gth to the rgth. 


most of its items a compilation. 


Of these, nine range from ninety to ninety- 
six years ; twenty-two from eighty to eighty- 
nine; ten from sixty-nine to seventy-nine, 
the majority being over seventy-five. 





-_o- > 


A MAL-APPLICATION OF TALENT. 


A 


ally accepted as fact in that State, which 


FRIEND and correspondent writing 
from Texas, relates an incident gener- 


shows how Phrenology may sometimes be 
turned to vicious account when the expo- 
nent of it suffers himself to be made a tool 
or cat’s-paw by corrupt men. 

A Mr. Hurley, of whom we have heard 
before, had many years ago some reputation 
as an examiner in Phrenology. This reputa- 
tion was particularly high in the State of his 
residence, Texas. Near the close of the late 
war he was taken by certain politicians to 
Austin during a session of the Legislature, 
and it was made his business there to meas- 
ure the integrity of different members, and 
report to his employers the sum of money 
which, in his estimation, would be sufficient 
to buy them over to the advocacy of certain 
measures. Having reported, his employers— 
lobbyists probably— would give him the 
money and he would apply it in the direc- 
tion specified, buying a man’s vote for three 
hundred, five hundred, one thousand, or 
more dollars, as the case might demand. 
The Phrenologist made this work profitable 
to himself, as it is said that he returned 
home at the close of the session with a 
stock of goods worth $20,000. 
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While this incident is a strong illustra- 
tion of the extensive range belonging to the 
practical application of Phrenological princi- 
ples, it can not be regarded as a high and 
noble use of them, and the Phrenologist who 
stoops so low as to pander to chicanery and 
villainy, deserves the hearty censure of the 
whole moral world. 


> 





BASHFULNESS AGAIN. 


R. ALEY writes once more on this 
subject, as follows: In your short 
comment on my criticism on Combe in the 
December number, you say that Combe 
meant that “ Bashfulness ” proceeded from a 
deficiency of Self-Esteem, and that his views 
were not adverse to my own. Will you 
grant me a small space for a short explana- 
tion and another criticism? Combe says, 
on page 34 of his Lectures: “I have be- 
fore stated that bashfulness is principally an 
affection of Self-Esteem.” This is certainly 
very plain; and, to an average comprehen- 
sion, implies the origination of the affection 
we are discussing in Self-Esteem. 

But, admitting that he meant it was due 
to a deficiency of Self-Esteem, another valu- 
able point is offered for attack, which must 
discover either a mistaken error, or an in- 
consistency, which last may comprehend 
both. On page 186 of his Lectures, he says: 
“Fear can not be the absence of cuurage, 
for it is a positive emotion which the nega 
tion of a quality can not produce.” Now 
one of these sentences or quotations involves 
an error, and it certainly will not be found 
in the one last selected. Bashfulness is surely 
as positive an emotion as fear, and if the 
latter can not proceed from the deficiency 
of an organ, certainly the former can not. 
The cases are parallel, and almost identical, 
and can lead to but one conclusion. 


Mr. Combe, in speaking of Self-Esteem in 
his “‘ System of Phrenology,” says: “When 
the organ is too small, a predisposition to 
humility is the resu't. In such a case the 
individual wants confidence and a due sense 
of his own importance. He has no reliance 





upon himself; if the public or his superiors 
frown, he is unable to pursue even a virtu- 
ous course, through diffidence of his own 
judgment.” If we take Mr. Combe’s mean- 
ing, when using the term “ affection” in the 
“ Lectures” to be deficiency, it seems to us 
that he is not inconsistent. But our corre- 
spondent probably will not accept such an 
attempt in explanation, on account of Mr, 
Combe’s customary precision in the use of 
words having a technical significance. Then, 
if we rigidly interpret “ affection ” as an at- 
tribute or property, we are forced to arraign 
the great theorist for inaccuracy in this in- 
stance. Our correspondent was right in 
stating, as he did in his former letter, that in 
the great majority of cases Bashfulness arises 
from small or moderate Self-Esteem and 
Combativeness with large Cautiousness and 
Approbativeness. 





> 


INJURY TO THE BRAIN AND ORGANIC 
- DERANGEMENT. 

E have received from Mr. C. A. Halley, 

of Nashville, Tennessee, a brief ac- 

count of a recent occurrence in his neigh- 
borhood which appears to have a direct 
A boy who had 
exhibited first-rate capabilities in arithmetic, 


Phrenological application. 


but was far from remarkable in other stud- 
ies, while running on an errand, stumbled 
over a log in which there was a large pro- 
jecting nail. He fell in such a way that the 
left side of his forehead, just between the 
organs of Tune and Constructiveness, struck 
against the nail, and a deep gash was cut 
downward over the organ of Number, the 
bone itself being injured by the nail. Mr. 
Halley himself had an opportunity to ex- 


amine the wound, and speaks from personal 


observation. Since the accident, the boy 
has shown a lack of readiness in the study 
of arithmetic, his former capability being 
greatly modified. Now, when asked very 
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simple questions in mental arithmetic, he be- 
comes embarrassed, and must resort to pen- 
cil and paper, and laboriously work out the 
problems, and then his analyses are much 
Mr. 
Halley is of opinion that the organ of Num- 
ber being injured, occasions the derange- 
ment of faculty, and also that Tune and 
Constructiveness share in the derangement. 


mixed up and lacking in clearness. 


And he is, doubtless, right. It is our opinion 





that the attention of a skillful surgeon should 
be called to the case and the boy’s head ex- 
amined. He certainly should have relief. It 
may be that the anterior plate of the cranium 
was fractured at the time of the fall, and 
some spiculz of bone press upon and irri- 
tate the brain tissue of the parts composing 
Mr. 
Halley has our acknowledgment for his 


the organs exhibiting derangement. 


kindness in reporting the case. 
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“ He that questioneth much shall learn much "— Bacon, 





Eo Our Eorrespondents, 


QUESTIONS OF “ GENERAL INTEREST” ONLY 
will be answered in this ee pee But one ques- 
tion at a time, and that clearly stated, must be pro- 
founded, if a correspondent shall expect us to give 
him the benefit of an early consideration. 


Ir AN Inquiry Fatt To RECEIVE ATTEN- 
tion within two months, the correspondent should re- 
peat it; if not then published, the inquirer may con- 
clude that an answer is withheld, for good reasons, 
by the editor. 


WE CANNOT UNDERTAKE TO RETURN UN- 
available contributions unless the necessary postage 
ts provided by the writers. Jn all cases, persons who 
communicate with us through the post-ffice should, if 
they expect a reply, inclosc the return postage—stamps 
being preferred. Anonymous letters will not be con- 
sidered. 





ILL-SHAPED NOSE.—P. U. G.—A few 
years ago we published an article from a warm 
friend of Phrenology, with the title ‘How I 
Changed my Nose.”’ In that article the writer 
stated, that in early life she possessed a some- 
what irregular, disagreeably-formed nasal ap- 
pendage; but that by endeavoring to live a 
proper life, cultivating her mind and refining her 
nature, her nose underwent, in the course of 
years, a considerable modification; and was at 
the time the article was written tolerably re- 
spectable. It once had a tendency to turn up, 
somewhat after the manner of our correspond- 
ent’s, we presume; but had been made to ap- 
proach the Grecian outline by the mental influ- 
ences aforesaid. We do not believe in any ma- 
chines for modifying the nasal contour; think 
that they would have an effect quite the oppo- 
site from what was desired, just as tight shoes 
injure the feet and detract from their natural 





symmetry. Brace yourself up in self-relianee 
and personal worth, and pay little attention to 
the shape of your nose, 


BRADLAUGH.—A. P.—We have not pub- 
lished a sketch of Charles Bradlaugh, the En- 
glish agitator and liberal. We had Ingersoll on 
our list, but the very poor exhibition of himself 
which he has lately made in the East has served 
to dampen public consideration. He is certainly 
a speaker of peculiar abilities, highly rhetorical, ° 
and very fascinating to a mixed audience. In 
his late lectures, however, he has shown a sad 
lack of logical acumen and fair interpretation. 


MAGIC WAND.—H. W. S.—We have 
heard a good deal with regard to the wonderful 
properties of a twig—usually of witch-hazel— 
for discovering subterranean veins of water ; but 
we have not been able to ascertain the nature of 
the force which produces its alleged movements. 
They may be due to unconscious action on the 
part of the operator, just as the mind-reader is 
said to be influenced when endeavoring to dis- 
covcr some hidden article. Perhaps some read- 
er who has experience in the matter can en- 
lighten the inquirer. 


FONDNESS FOR Pets.—G. A.— The 
foundation of love for pets is Philoprogenitive- 
ness. The influences which determine a special 
direction of the fondness are due to other organs. 
One with large Friendship and Destructiveness 
will incline to pets of a strong and vigorous nat- 
ure ; one,with large Benevolence will incline to 
objects of a weak, dependent nature. We take 
it that one with large Secretiveness will incline 
to pet animals of the cat sort; one with Imita- 
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tion large, and a strong sense of the ludicrous, 
will probably incline to pet monkeys. 


plication of a good brush to the scalp will do as 
much toward removing dandruff from the hair 
as any process which may be named. Keep your 
diet as clean as possible, so that the blood shall 
be clean ; then there will be less excrementitious 
emanations from the skin. If the scalp be per- 
fectly healthy, there is necessarily some matter 
thrown out by its millions of pores. Where this 
matter appears excessive, the excess may be due 
to a part ally morbid or clogged state of the cu- 
ticle. Wash the head frequently and thoroughly 
with tepid water, in addition to the use of the 
brush. Avoid all nostrums which are offered 
through the papers as cleansing agents for the 
hair. 


DYNAMITE.—G, H. I.—This wonderful 
explosive, which is superseding most of the old 
materials used in mechanical processes, is com- 
posed of finely pulverized silex, or infusorial 
earth, most frequently the last, saturated with 
about three times its weight of nitro-glycerine ; 
thus constituting a mass resembling Graham 
flour. 


SPIRITUALISTS.—J. M. D.—We can not 
give you even an estimate of the number of 
spiritualists in the United States. There are 
many different schools or societies of them, and 
many are in the common denominations of Chris- 
tians; their number probably runs into the 
millions. The number of inhabitants of the Uni- 
ted States at the present time is estimated by 
some at about 45,000,000, According to the cen- 
sus of 1870—as you probably know—it was at 
that time 38,500,000. The population of New 
York City is set down at 1,000,000; it probably 
exceeds that by a little. 


OATMEAL AND ECZEMA.—J. W. H.— 
The complaint of the use of oatmeal causing dis- 
ease of the skin, is by no means new. We have 
used oatmeal in our family the past ten or fifteen 
years with no such effect ; and we know children 
who may be said to have been brought up in 
great part upon it, and who have never exhibited 
any skin complaint; but, on the contrary, have 
been remarkable for the clearness of their com- 
plexion and smoothness of the cuticle. We think 
that people who have troubles in the way of 
eruptions on the skin, owe them to improper 
dietetic habits, the use of tov much carbona- 
ceous matter, like sugar, molasses, gravy, sauccs, 
etc. Oatmeal is a most excellent food, but its 
good effects may be considerably offset by the 
use of too much sugar, syrup, or molasses in 
connection with it. The trouble you speak of 
may be duc to this indiscretion. 


OYSTER.—The oyster is an organized 


| animal, lacking, however, what we geneilly term 


| ahead. It has theles ‘ 
DANDRUFF.—T. C. D.—The careful ap- | *,"°* minh inperenia hype 





_, tem, 
circulatory apparatus, stomach, etc., pretty much 
as you have learned elsewhere. The oyster is 
somewhat carnivorously disposed. Its food is 
mixed, and so is deemed by hyyienists a rather 
impure bolus, and not fit for the human stomach. 

We do not deem the bots, if you mean that 
malady, necessary to the health of horses, any 
more than we believe that a disease of any 
kind is necessary to health. 


FORGETFULNESS.—J. C.—Your difficulty 
may be due to physical depression, nervous de- 
bility. The brain not being well-nourished, lacks 
its full measure of power for vigorous function. 


BEER-DRINKING.—J. F. F.—If our cor- 
respondent be not pretty well answered by the 
article on ‘‘ How Beer Works,” in the April num- 
ber, we will add, that we do not deem beer fit for 
any mortal stomach. It is usually a corrupt con- 
coction, aside from its alcoholic property. We 
would not advise you to drink while eating. 
Cold ‘water is not essential to the process of 
mastication, and tends to interrupt and hamper 
the process of digestion. An hour or so after 
eating a meal, if you feel thirsty, you can drink 
moderately with benefit. 


LuNACY.—J. M.—We would advise you 
to obtain the assistance of a physician of expe- 
rience in cases of insavity. It may be that the 
lady’s trouble is due to a low condition of the 
system, lack of nourishment, etc. ; it may be a 
phase of hysteria. 


CoLps.—Y.—At this season of the year 
colds are very frequent; in fact, so numerous 
that in some localities they appear to have an 
epidemic character. One of the chief causes of 
colds in spring is a repleted condition of the sys- 
tem. When people have been feeding on strong 
carbonaceous food during the whole winter, 
they find that on the coming of the warm season 
the carbonized blood is sluggish, the liver inact- 
ive or slow, and the skin clogged. Such a con- 
dition must be modified, or the person will find 
himself the subject of fever. The simplest way 
by which the system may be relieved is by chang- 
ing and reducing the food supply. Eat but little 
flesh-meat—none for a few days would be bene- 
ficial—using instead plain, unstimulating vege- 
table preparations; drink plenty of cold water 
on rising and on lying down. The legs and feet 
should be kept warm, and in the course of time 
it may be expected that an agreeable change will 
be wrought. One who is particular in his dict in 
the winter does not find it necessary to make 
any special effort to relieve his system in the 
spring. 
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| place where the key was, and easily found it. 


COMBATIVENFSS AND DESTRUCTIVE- 
| This was repeated many times, but always with 


ness.—” ‘.L.—No; one may have moderate 
| the same result. 


Comha 4ess and small or moderate Destruct- 
ireness, and vice versa, 


What Eben Sap, 

















CULTIVATION OF THE MEMORY.—From 
an intellectual stand-point, the memory is un- 
questionably one of the most essential functions 
of the brain. What is the use of endeavoring 
to learn, if we have not the power to remember 
that which is learned? As the farmer always 
prepares the soil previously to sowing his seed, 
so let us prepare our minds for the reception of 
knowledge by cultivating the memory. The one 
great secret of memory is trying to remember. 
Whenever an event takes place, or an occurrence 
comes under your notice, try to impress it upon 
your mind. When you read, read slowly, and 
try to remember all the ideas and particulars of 
what you do read. Strive earnestly to retain 
everything. At night when you have retired 
from your work and all is quiet, try to recall 
what has happened during the day, all that you 
have said, done, or acquired. By adopting this 
habit of thinking over the past, you will, of 
course, be exercising and cultivating the organs 
and faculties, and will soon have greater ability 
than before to retain in the mind whatever comes 
to you through the senses. JOHN W. LOWE. 


MIND-READING.—£aditor PHRENOLOG- 
ICAL JOURNAL :—I read in the February number 
the following question: ‘*Can you explain why 
it is that four or more persons joining hands 
around another person who is blindfolded, their 
tinger tips lightly touching the subject’s waist, 
can, by steadily thinking of a certain object, 
cause the person to go toward and find the ob- 
ject, although he may have no previous knowl- 
edge as to where or what the object is?’ to 
which was answered: “This is one of the un- 
solved problems of psychical life,” ete. As the 
question is interesting to a large number of peo- 
ple, please allow me space to venture to explain 
the phenomenon. 

Several years ago, I saw for the first time this 
mind-reading feat performed, and becoming in- 
terested, tried it myself with the aid of a few 
friends. The result was a complete success. I 
took my friends into a large ficld, and placing 
myself where I could not see or hear them, told 
them to hide a key in the grass somewhere. They 
then, after whirling me about until I was dizzy, 
encircled my waist with their hands; and, al- 
though blindfolded, I went immediately to the 





The thing was done in a per- 
fectly honest way, with no secret understanding. 
I did not have any supernatural knowledge of 
the place where the key was hidden, but started 
off in total ignorance, going as I felt inclined to 
go until there was no inclination, when I would 
stop, reach down to my feet, and pick up the 
key. Once after going until there was no in- 
clination, I continued on, but had scarcely gone 
a step, when I felt an inclination in the opposite 
direction ; nevertheless, I pressed forward for a 
considerable distance, and then, letting myself 
be guided by the “psychic force,” went and 
picked up the key as usual. My companions 
told me that I had stood over it, gone away from 
it, and come back again. After-a little thought 
and practical observation, I concluded thst the 
inclination was caused »y my companions un- 
consciously pushing me with their encircling 
hands in the right direction until I came to the 
key. I told them not to push; at which they 
were quite indignant, and loudly declared that _ 
they did nothing of the kind. It was known to 
them that they must firmly believe that I would 
fird the key, that they must keep their minds 
upon the place where it was hidden, and that I 
would be guided by a certain inclination; and 
in the exercise of those beliefs, aided by their 
anxiety not to incline me in the wrong direction, 
caused an involuntary nervous action of their 
muscles, which gave me the aforesaid inclina- 
tion. That this is the true solution is shown in 
several ways. 

If there are too many persons, or the encircling 
hands touch the subject’s waist very lightly, 
he may have great difficulty in distinguishing 
any particular inclination, and if he wear a loose 
jacket, so that the hands are not felt, he will 
be totally unguided in his movements. Again, 
if those who join their hands are ignorant of the 
situation of the hidden object, there is no incli- 
nation, and the mind-reader is utterly non- 
plussed. By this principle of involuntary mus- 
cular action can be explained the working of 
the planchette, the phenomenon of table-talking, 
and many other mysteries, 

A short time ago, I found that Dr. William B. 
Carpenter has treated of the subject in an ex- 
haustive manner in his late publication, entitled 
“Mental Physiology.’? If a person wishes a 
clear and elaborate exposition of the principle 
which I have enunciated and its practical appli- 
cation, he will do well to read the book. But if 
& person will select a sufficient number of other 
persons, all having large Hope and Spirituality, 
and attempt mind-reading himself, he will need 
no further explanation of the question. 

Respectfully, ROBERT E. CASE. 


[Our correspondent’s statement is clear and 
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worthy of attention, and in close agreement with 
what Dr. Carpenter, Dr. Beard, Mr. Irving, and 
others have said on the subject. We, however, 
do not think that the nature of this psychic force 
has been fuirly elucidated yet, although the doc- 
tors have let in considerable light with respect 
to some of its modes of action.—Ep.] 





PERSONAL. 


Mario, the celebrated tenor singer, is living at 
Rome in a state of almost complete destitution. 
Time was when his name was a household word 
in Europe. Thousands have forgotten their cares 
and troubles in listening to his voice. 


LARKIN TURNER died recently in Merriwether 
County, Ga., at the age of 110 years. When he 
felt the approach of death he settled himself in 
his chair, refusing to lic down, and died without 
a struggie. He was never sick, and never took a 
dose of medicine until he reached the age of 100. 


Mr. WILLIAM WELSH, a brother of Hon. John 
Welsh, United States Minister to England, and 
& man very greatly respected in his own State, 
and widely known throughout the country for 
his great personal worth and constunt religious, 
benevolent, and charitable activities, died sud- 
denly on the 11th of February. He was a native 
of Philadelphia, and about seventy years of age. 


REUBEN FIExpD, of Sharpsburg, Ky., is a natural 
mathematician who knows not one figure from 
another, yet correctly solves intricate prob- 
lems in his mind, without hesitation, computes 
the time of day almost in an instant, and tells 
how many revolutions the driving wheel of a 
locomotive will make between given points. He 
can not read or write. Time and Number very 
large. 


Mr. OLIVER WENDELL Homes is thus de- 
scribed in The Cincinnati Gazette: ‘‘ He is a brisk, 
witty man, who dresses in the most charmingly 
old-fashioned style, always with a drab waist- 
coat, and a coat that seems too small for him. 
He looks like a cross between a Yankee and a 
Scotchman, and has a dried-up appearance, very 

‘ much like an autumn leaf. But he has a keen 
eye, that laughs when he laughs. And he enjoys 
laughing, and wakes you up with his fun.” 


JupGE GuILp, of Nashville, who was one of 
the militia officers who received Lafayette in that 
city in 1824, says Lafayette was a stout, well- 
formed man, about five feet ten inches high, 
with a large head, a hazel eye, sallow color, a 
large, fleshy nose, a mouth well-formed, denot- 
ing firmness and consiancy, and large, elephant- 
looking ears. The statues we have of him are 


WISDOM. 


“ Think truly, and thy thonght 
Shall be a fruitful seed.” 

** As the message is sent, so deliver it; if you 
vary it, the sin is your own.”—A/frican proverb. 
“A LAUGH to be joyous must flow from a joy- 
ous heart; but without kindness there can be no 
true joy.” —Julius Hare, 
Rise early, if you wish to become rich and 
conquer an enemy. 
“ THANKSGIVING is good,’’ said the venerable 
Philip Henry to his children ; ‘* but thanks-living 
is better.” 
SPeakine of dancing, a clergyman hits the nail 
on the head with the remark that ‘“‘pcople 
usually do more evil with their tongues than 
with their toes.” 
‘Love virtue, and the people will be virtuous; 
the virtue of a great man is like the wind ; the 
virtue of the humble is like the grass; when the 
wind passes over it the grass inclines its head.” 
— Confucius. 

“True taste is forever growing, learning, 
reading, worshiping, laying its hands upon its 
mouth because it is astonished, casting its shoes 
from off its feet because it finds all ground holy.” 
—Ruskin. 


> 


MIRTH. 


* A little nonsense now and then, 
Is relished by the wisest men.” 





Way are balloons in the air like vagabonds? 
Because they have no visible means of support. 

A CONFECTIONER, who twelve months sgo 
taught his parrot to say “Pretty creature” to 
every lady who entered his shop, is now a mil- 
lionaire. 

At a recent dinner of shoemakers, the follow- 
ing toast was given: “‘May we have all the 
women to shoe and the men to boot.” 

A BOOK canvasser, the other day, talked half an 
hour to induce a lady to buy a book. Then she 
handed him a slip of paper, on which was written : 
“I’m defe and dum!” 

“A TRAMP called at a house on West Hill the 
other day and asked for something to eat. He 
was so thin, he said, that when he had a pain he 
couldn’t tell whether it was a touch of tle colic 
or the backache.””—Burlington Hawkeye. 


“ Anna, dear, if I should attempt to spell 
cupid why could [ not get beyond the first 
syllable?” Anna gave it up; whereupon Wil- 
liam said: “Because when I come to c u, of 
course I can not go further.” Anna said she 
thought that was the nicest conundrum she had 





scarcely veracious according to this. 


ever heard. 
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In this department we give short reviews , A such. 
New Booxs as publishers see fit tosend us. in these 
reviews we seck to treat author and publisher satis- 
JSactorily and justly, and also to furnish our readers 
with such information as shall enable them to form 
an opinion of the desirability of any particular vol- 
ume for personal use. It 1s our wish to notice the 
better class of books issuing from the press, and we 
invite publishers to favor us with their recent publi- 
cations, especially those related in any way to mental 
and physiological science. 





THE UNIVERSE OF LANGUAGE. Uniform 
Notation and Classification of Vowels, adapted 
to all Language. By the late George Watson 
Esq., of Boston, Mass. Edited an Prepared 
for the Press, with Preliminary Essays, etc., 
by his daughter, E.H. W. 12mo, extra cloth, 
pp. 338. Price, $1.50. 

In many respects this is an important work, 
furnishing, as it does, the results of long and 
careful study into the nature of language, and 
formulating theories which, if not perfect or con- 
sistent in all respects, may serve as aids to later 
philologists in their effort to formulate a science 
of language which shall have a general applica- 
tion. 

Part First consists of essays on the nature of 
language, prepared by Miss Watson, in the 
course of which reference is made to the views 
of the best philological authorities with respect 
to the origin of language, its unity and diversity, 
use of a uniform notation, alphabets, a system 
of consonants, and vowel systems. Part Second 
is devoted to the structure of language, and here 
the method of Mr. Watson is brought into no- 
tice. Its object as stated in the author’s intro- 
duction is ‘‘ to classify the vowel sdunds, and so 
to facilitate the acquisition of the pronunciation 
of all languages by a universal method of nota- 
tion, by which the same sounds in all of them 
are indicated by the same exponent; and as a 
natural result the introduction of a systematic 
mode by which to simplify their orthography. 
Mr. Watson first calls attention to the primary 
vowel sounds of the five leading tongues of 
Europe, and indicates their similarity in tables. 
Next he considers diphthongs, occasional sounds, 
ete., and tests them by comparisons drawn from 
different languages. In the “ Practical Applica- 
tion of the Phonetic Table,” the principle laid 
down in the previous chapters is very happily 
illustrated, and though a proficient in German, 
French, Italian, ete., would be likely to except 
to the exactness of some of Mr. Watson’s asso- 
ciated sounds, in some groups of words, yet the 
approximation is close enough to be of great 
practical assistance to the young student in such 
languages. 

Much information is furnished concerning the 





structure of ancient tongues like the Sanskrit 
and Zend, which it is not the average reader’s 
fortune to meet with but rarely outside of works 
specially treating of them. Mr. Watson was an 
advocate of a simpler orthography than now 
boasted by our language, and devoted a large 
part of his work to the discussion of methods 
for its accomplishment. 


RIPLEY PARSONAGE, with more about 
the Mackenzies. A sequel to Mr. Mackenzie’s 
Answer, by Faye Huntington, 16mo. pp. 351. 
Price in cloth, $1.25. New York: National Tem- 


perance Society and Publication House. 


A cursory examination of this new production 
of our temperance friends leads us to consider 
this an unusually interesting book, in its line. 
It is a portraiture of clerical life in the main, but 
the treatment is not of that stiff, stilted sort 
which is customary in attempts to represent 
ministerial character. While the morality is high, 
the tone is liberal, and easy without being com- 
monplace. The Rev. Mr. Anderson works 
earnestly for temperance prohibition, but does 
it with no assumption of superior virtue. He is 
consistent in his profession; does not present 
temptation under the cloak of sacred ceremonial ; 


“deems water as potent a symbol for the commun- 


ion celebration as wine could be, its purity and 
freedom from vicious or propensative influences 
satisfying him of the correctness of his conduct, 
in offering it to his parishioners. We are remind- 
ed here of the consistency of the Mormon priest- 
hood, in their avowed antagonism to the use of 
intoxicating drinks. In the frequently occurring 
ceremonial of the eucharist, at their religious 
gatherings, they use water only. And this fact 
inclines us to think leniently of their conduct in 
those other respects which may appear reprehen- 
sive to Gentile eyes. We have known of cases 
of lapse from a long and successfully maintained 
course of conflict with appetite, brought about 
by the simple taste of the communion cup. We 
know one or two cases in which a young man 
has been sent “‘across lots” to death by the min- 
ister, who at the altar handed him the cup con- 
taining the memorial wine, and in sacred language 
invited bim to drink thereof. Men who will 
reason like Brother Page are obstacles to reform. 
When asked by Mr. Anderson, ‘‘ Would you 
offer the intoxicating cup to a reformed drunk- 
ard?” he replies: “If you mean the Lord’s cup, 
yes; I believe that the God of all grace would 
not suffer one who is really His child, to be over- 
come. I have never heard of such an instance, 
and I am an older man than you are, Brother 
Anderson.”” Mr. Anderson, further on, at the 
risk of being called a fanatic, says: ‘‘I have felt 
that I never could dispense the intoxicating cup 
again. What I would shudder to do in my own 
house must I do in the house of the Lord in 
Christ’s name?’”? This query comprehends the 
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true Christian view of the matter, and upsets a 
world of sophistry employed by the religious 
pro-liquor men, 


VIEWS OF OUR HEAVENLY HOME: A 
Sequel to “A Stellar Key to the Summer- 
land.” By Andrew Jackson Davis. 12mo, 
cloth, pp. Boston: Colby & Rich. 


We have in this new volume another earnest 
utterance by one of the foremost of those who 
advocate the spiritualistic philosophy. In open- 
ing he has somewhat to say with reference to 
his reason for writing the book, that “‘he here 
presents a volume devoted mainly to ‘ building 
up’ by means of a revelation of facts and prin- 
ciples existing in the inmost constitution of nut- 
ure, A new heaven and a new universe are now 
offered in place of the old and erroneous, which, 
however tottering and untenable from base to 
turret, are still occupied by numerous talented 
and learned families.”’ 

Here we have the assertion of a lofty confi- 
dence. The author believea himself conversant 
with the facts of the future, to have indubitable 
knowledge of the world beyond the grave, and 
to be able to communicate that knowledge to 
others. He tells us, however, in his first chap- 
ter, that to understand the character of the spirit 
life, the mind must be developed into a certain 
“superior condition,” and “then the will is 
pure and under its direction, and the eyes of 
the immortal may be unclosed.” 

The author, in Design No. 1, gives us his con- 
ception of the locality of the ‘‘Summer-land,”’ 
assigning it to a belt in the Milky Way; and 
vccasionally he introduces a somewhat rhapso- 
dical description of the beauty and glory of its 
nature and surroundings. In Design No.5 we 
are presented with a view of the ‘‘Summer-land”’ 
a3 it appears to the inhabitants of Mars. And 
certainly the spiritual vision of Mr. Davis has 
suggested a very attractive picture of wood and 
meadow, grove, fountain, and stream. One of 
his highly poetical descriptions of the life there, 
occurs in “ Reality of Life in the Summer-land,”’ 
and runs thus: 

“Through the boundless dome forever sweep 
the dazzling comets, enveloped in glowing splen- 
dors, like the flaming angels of God ; like a glo- 
rious dream arise the fragrances of millions of 
the loveliest flowers. A delightful crystalline 
light, subdued by the shadows of overhanging 
trees, spreads everywhere from the bosom of 
the rivers. Broad and grand is the landscape on 
every side. Mountains filled with immortal 
splendors, among them the homes of unnum- 
bered Brotherhoods. Stars rise and sct like suns 
and moons, over very remote lands. Beautiful 
birds, bright representatives of affections, pour 
their music through the soft summer air, mak- 
ing even the sweet-breathed roses tremulous, 
and sending musical throbbings through the 





fragrant hearts of whitest lilies. Mounts and 
sireams glow with the warmth of overflowing 
love, and the laughing rivers shine with the 
deathless light of Divine wisdom.”’ 

Here and there the author makes some start- 
ling remark, but not one, it seems to us, is more 
startling than this—notwithstanding the strong 
flavor of dogmatism which runs through it— 
which occurs in the admonition to the suicide : 

“Remember! only the full grown human life 
is happy after death.’’ Such language must be a 
cold poultice to many spiritualists, particularly 
those who hug the theory of complete resto- 
ration, 


THE KIROGRAFIK TEACHER. Adapted 
for use as a Text-book in Common Schools, 
High Schools, Academies, ete. By John Brown 
Smith, author of ‘“‘ The Stenografik Teacher,” 
ete. Second edition. 

We have had occasion to allude to Mr. Smith’s 
new method recently. And in bringing this 
neatly-prepared second edition to the notice of 
the reader, have only to say that, if this new 
addition to short-hand literature shall aid in 
bringing about a more simple method of spell- 
ing, and do away with the present clumsy long- 
hand writing, it will be a benefit to the human 
race; but we can not see that it possesses ad- 
vantages over the well-established systems of 
Phonography which should justify us in com- 
mending it in their stead. 


A NEW METHOD OF HORSEMANSHIP; 
including the Breaking and Training of Horses, 
with Instructions for obtaining a good Seat. 
Illustrated. By F. Baucher. Translated from 
the Ninth Paris Edition. New York: Albert 
Cogswell. 

An excellent little treatise on the training of 
horses, furnishing much valuable counsel, drawn 
from the experience of leading continental horse- 
men, on how to subdue vicious horses, render 
them gentle and obedient, and how to improve 
their appearance. It contains within one hun- 
dred and thirty pages or so the gist of much 
larger volumes. Price $1.00. 


THE WINES OF THE BIBLE. By Rev. C. 
H. Fowler, D.D. Paper, pp. 35; price 10 cts. 
Published by the Natlonal Senproenee Society 
of New York. 

This is a brief, yet very comprehensive, discus- 
sion of the question, ‘“* Bible Wines.” Dr. Fow- 
ler aims to show that in Scripture the use of 
intoxicating wine as a beverage has no sanction. 
He considers the different kinds of wines men- 
tioned by the sacred writers, quotes eminent au- 
thorities, and also furnishes evidence—of which 
there is ccrtainly enough in every large commu- 
nity—that the drinking of intoxicating liquor is 
baneful and an obstacle to progress, individual 
and collective. Dr. Fowler has been moderate 
in his quotations of Scriptural language from 
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those passages which denounce the drinking of 
wine and the course of the inebriate ; yet makes 
out a case which is beyond refutation. 


Topacco: ITs PHYSICAL, MENTAL, 
MORAL, AND SOCIAL — cagege By Rev. 
B. W. Chase, A.M. 18mo, a 90. Fancy 
cloth, price 50. New York: B. Mucklow, 
Publisher. 

This little book is a fresh resumé of the argu- 
ments and facts against the use of tobacco, written 
in easy, pleasant style. Tobacco’s physical etfects 
are carefully and somewhat minutely discussed, 
while a brief consideration is given to the men- 
tal, moral, and social influences of the habit. 
The book is calculated to be productive of ben- 
efit, and we hope that it will be very extensively 
circulated. 


ALCOHOL: ITS NATURE AND Beeaces, 
Ten Lectures. By Dr. Charles *. 
Chicago. 16mo, cloth. Price, “ew 
York: Thé National Temperance any and 
Publication House. 

After what has been said by Drs. Edmunds, 
Richardson, Lewis, Trall, and other eminent 
physicians, on alcohol and alcoholic-drinking, 
it might be thought that there is no more need 
at present of books in the same line ; but a glance 
at this of Dr. Story’s satisfies us that it is sea- 
sonable, and by no means a supernumerary. He 
plunges at the heginning into the heart of the 
matter, and discusses the scientific nature of 
alcohol in simple language and in an attractive, 
colloquial style, just as we suppose the lectures 
were delivered to his audiences. He describes 
technical processes in untechnical language, 
which every reader can understand, unless one 
takes it up who doesn’t know how to boil an 
egg. He calis things by their true names; tells 
the people that fermentation means decay and 
rottenness, that alcohol is a principle of death 
and decay, and is only found in dead and rotting 
matter; and illustrates his points by anecdotes and 
stories from every-day human life; although easy, 
simple, and flowing, he is, nevertheless, logical 
and careful in argument, and very abundant in 
citations from the best authorities, showing that 
he has heen very thorough in his study of the 
books, as well as closely observant of the alco- 
holic habit in society. The ten lectures, indeed, 
present a very complete survey of the subject 
it considers, and commends itself most favor- 
ably to us as a powerful missionary effort. We 
hope that it will find its way into every commu- 
nity. Lyceums and societies everywhere should 
place it on their reading-table. 


PUBLICATIONS RECEIVED. 


Setzotions for the Practice of Students in 
the reporting style of Burnz Phonetic Short- 
hand, By Eliza Boardman Burnz, teacher of 





Phonography and English Phonetics at Cooper | 


Institute, and the New York School of Phonog- 
raphy. A neatly prepared little book. The 
phonographic characters are clear, the contrast 
between the thick and thin strokes being well 
defined, 


THE QUARTERLY JOURNAL OF INEBRIETY. 
Published under the auspices of the American 
Association for the Cure of Inebriates, of which 
Association Dr. T. D. Crothers, of Hartford, Ct., 
is Secretary. The treatment of inebriety by 
scientific methods has assumed a position in 
this country as well as in Europe, which requires 
expression in a special way, and the Quarterly 
Journal is the medium of such expression. There 
are now in this country upward of twelve asy- 
lums in which inebriates receive enlightened 
and considerate treatment. 


SEVENTH ANNUAL Report of the Board of 
Trustees of the New York Ear Dispensary, in- 
corporated May 8, 1871. The six or seven years 
during which this charity has existed have 
proved very useful to the many among our 
poorer classes who suffer from disease or weak- 
ness in the organs of hearing. Good treatment 
at the hands of gentlemen specially skillful in 
aural treatment is given at this-institution. 


OnE HunpDRED YEarRs of Progress in the Busi- 
ness of Banking. Address of the Hon. Elbridge 
Gerry Spaulding, at the Meeting of the Bankers’ 
Association, at the International Exposition, 
Philadelphia, Pa., May 30, 1876. Published at 
Buffalo, N. Y. 


Report of the 19th and 20th years of the New 
York Sabbath Committee, 1875-1877. This re- 
port shows the results of efforts made in the 
past two years toward improving the moral ob- 
servance of Sunday in the city of New York. 


THe Harpy Curistian: A Didactic Poem. 
By Clinton L. Harlan, of Alta, Iowa. This verse 
shows a very earnest spirit, and contains some 
happy thoughts. We do not find, however, in 
it the germs of a Cowper or a Pope. 


THE PLUMBER AND SANITARY ENGINEER: 
Considering the matters of Water-supply, Drain- 
age, Heating, and Lighting. Mr. Chas. F. Win- 
gate is editor of this new trade candidate for 
honors literary. 


Joun Savw’s CaTaLoevs of Rare and Beauti- 
ful Flower-seeds for the spring of 1878, Mr. 
Saul is nurseryman, seed-grower, florist, etc., 
having his garden and warerooms at Washing- 
ton, D. C. 


Proceepines of the Teachers’ Institute of the 
City and County of en for the year 
1876. 
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“Glory to Him this Easter Day.” 


Words by H. 8S. Drayton. Music by A. J. Gooprica. 
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2 Easter buds are growing. growing. 3 O’er land and sea spreading. spreading, 
Easter flow’rs are blowing, blowing, Gospel truth is shedding, shedding, 
Bright Spring is here, crown of the year, Its joy and peace on every soul, 

And Christ, the Lord. is risen. | For Christ hath risen for the whole. 
C110.—Oh, chime, ye bells, &c. Cxro.—Oh, chime, ye bells, &c. 
4 Now our voices raising, raising, *s 
Let us all be as. — 7 . 
Our Savior, King, Redeemer. rd, 7 
Whose perfect work fulfills His word. 
CHo.—Oh, chime, ye bells, &c. 





